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Courtesy  of  Jack  Fosmark 

Inez  Stafford  Hanson  feeding  the  birds  on  the  1st  Avenue  Bridge  in  Seaside. 


INEZ  STAFFORD  HANSON 

In  the  early  1930's,  Seaside  historian,  Inez  Stafford  Hanson,  began  collecting 
history  of  the  Clatsop  Plains  area.  Over  the  next  forty7 -plus  years,  she  interviewed 
and  corresponded  with  many  old-timers,  including  descendants  of  the  Clatsop 
Indian  tribe.  Her  book,  Life  on  Clatsop ,  a  history  of  the  Clatsop  Plains  area,  was 
privately  published  in  1977.  Copies  are  being  sold  through  the  Seaside  Museum 
and  CCHS.  Four  decades  in  the  making,  the  book  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
both  accurate  and  comprehensive.  It  is  the  best  work  currently  available  to 
researchers  on  the  period  from  1805  up  through  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  May  1992,  failing  eyesight  forced  Hanson  to  sell  her  Seaside  house  and 
move  to  Albany  to  be  near  her  daughter.  She  is  now  ninety  years  old.  mentally 
keen  and  alert.  Her  lifetime  enjoyment  of  the  written  word  must  now  be  satisfied 
through  talking  books,  to  which  she  regularly  subscribes.  Inez  Stafford  Hanson  was 
bom  June  17,  1904,  to  Elias  T.  and  Harriet  Inez  "Hattie"  (Dunning)  Stafford.  She 
taught  in  Seaside  in  the  1925-26  school  year,  resigning  because  of  poor  health,  but 
taught  again  several  years  later.  She  married  Henry7  Loran  Hanson  in  1927;  they 
had  three  children,  two  surviving  to  adulthood.  Hanson  misses  her  old  Seaside 
home  and  her  friends.  Written  by  Jack  Fosmark,  a  fellow  historian  and  friend. 
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The  Birth  of  the  County 


On  June  22, 1844,  less  than  a  year  after  the  first  wagon  trains  rolled  all  the  way 
into  the  Oregon  Country,  Clatsop  County  was  created  by  the  Oregon  Provisional 
Government.  It  had  been  carved  out  of  the  northwest  portion  of  Tuality  District, 
which  had  contained  of  all  the  country  south  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States,  west  of  the  Willamette,  north  of  the  Yamhill  and  east  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Clatsop  County  originally  was  nearly  double  in  size  what  it  is  today.  On 
December  15, 1853,  the  southern  part  of  the  county  was  annexed  to  part  of  Yamhill 
County  to  form  Tillamook  County.  After  this  the  boundaries  were  moved  back  and 
forth  several  times,  but  only  a  short  distance.  County  government  did  not  get  into 
operation  until  a  several  years  later. 

On  October  1st,  1849,  the  United  States  District  Court  met  for  the  first  time  in 
Clatsop  County.  O.C.  Pratt  was  Judge  and  Herman  S.  Buck  was  Deputy  Marshall. 
The  grand  jurors  were:  James  Welch,  A.  Van  Dusen,  Samuel  Gardner,  Ashael  P. 
Edwards,  Ira  McKean,  Eh  C.  Crow,  Ambrose  McKean,  Henry  Marlin,  John  W. 
Camp,  Henry  Aiken,  Samuel  Ransom,  John  M.  Shively,  Orin  Pottle,  W.W. 
Raymond,  W.L.  Plummer,  Alfred  Smith,  G.W.  Coffenbury,  Conrad  Boelling  and 
Robert  Shortess.  On  September  2,  1850,  the  first  Probate  Court  met  in  Lexington, 
which  now  a  part  of  Warrenton.  County  government  was  formed  to  handle 
problems  that  arose  that  individual  citizens  could  not  or  would  not  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  functioned  to  mediate  disputes,  bring  to  trial  and  punish  those  who 
break  the  laws  of  the  county,  to  handle  probate  for  those  who  died,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  orphans  and  indigents,  to  bury  drowning  victims, 
license  stores,  saloons  and  tin-pin  alleys,  for  naturalization  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  to  build  and  improve  the  roads.  In  order  to  pay  for  all  these 
services,  taxes  had  to  be  raised,  if  not  in  cash,  then  in  labor. 

What  was  life  really  like  in  those  days?  Who  were  these  people  who  crossed  the 
continent  to  make  their  homes  in  the  wilderness?  Information  is  scarce. 
Fortunately,  Doctor  Bethenia  Owens-Adair  knew  personally  many  of  these 
people  and  wrote  about  them  in  her  book,  Bethenia  Owens-Adair:  Some  of  Her 
Life  Experiences.  The  diaries  of  a  number  of  Clatsop  County  residents  have  been 
printed  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterlies.  Some  are  excerpted  in  this  issue  of 
Cum  tux. 

To  celebrate  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Clatsop  County,  it  has  been  decided  to 
give  a  gift  to  the  future.  School  children  all  over  the  county  will  be  writing  down 
the  story  of  what  their  life  is  like  today  or  doing  art  projects.  From  these  a  number 
will  be  chosen  from  each  school  participating.  These  will  be  placed  into  a 
time  capsule  which  will  be  buried  at  the  Astor  Column.  Fifty  years  from  now.  on 
June  22,  2044,  the  capsule  will  be  opened  and  our  gift  to  the  future  will  be 
revealed. 
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CLATSOP  COUNTY 
1844  -  1994 


The  history  of  the  sands  of  Clatsop  County' 


The  Formation  of  Clatsop  Plains 

Bv  Stanley  R.  Church 


IN  THE  FIRST  VERSE  of  Chapter 
One  of  "Genesis,"  we  learn  that  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Later 
in  die  ninth  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
we  are  told:  "And  God  said,  Let  the 
waters  under  the  heavens  be  gathered 
together  in  one  place,  and  let  the  dry 
land  appear;  and  it  was  so.  And  God 
called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and  the 
gathering  of  the  waters  the  Seas;  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good.  " 

The  familiar  story  continues  with 
the  creadon  of  all  die  other  beginnings 
of  living  things,  darkness  and  light,  and 
every  thing  else  that  sustains  what  we 
know  as  "life"  in  diis  modem  day.  In 
the  story'  to  follow,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  earth  and  the  sea.  but  only  a  very' 
tiny  pinpoint  of  land,  perhaps  twenty 
miles  long  and  two  and  one  half  miles 
wide.  This  is  called  "Clatsop  Plains."  It 
is  situated  along  die  Northwest  Coast  of 
Oregon,  stretching  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  at  Astoria  to 
Tillamook  Head  near  Seaside.  We  are 
also  concerned  widi  the  sea,  as  the 
western  boundary'  of  our  dny  piece  of 
land  is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  foothills 
of  the  Coast  Range  of  Oregon  form  die 
eastern  boundary'. 

Try'  to  imagine  die  land  we  now  call 
Oregon  as  it  was  some  sixty  million 
years  ago  in  what  is  called  the  Eocene 
Age.  The  shores  of  die  ocean  dien 
extended  eastward  into  the  area  of  what 
became  die  high  desert  plateaus  of  our 
state  east  of  the  present  Cascade 
Mountains.  The  shoreline  of  diat  ocean 
frontage  extended  in  an  arc  to  die 


southwest  to  meet  die  coastline 
somewhere  in  what  is  now  the  soudiem 
part  of  the  state.  That  ocean  was  as 
resdess  then  as  it  is  today  and 
constandy  receded  to  the  west.  Volcanic 
erupdons  east  of  the  Cascades  covering 
a  period  of  some  twenty  five  million 
years,  helped  to  shape  the  land. 
Geologists  now  point  to  a  shoreline  of 
diat  ocean  diat  may  have  reached  what 
is  now  the  Willamette  Valley  and 
remained  in  that  location  during  die 
Oligocene  Epoch,  some  35  million 
years  ago.  In  die  intervening  eons,  the 
coasdine  had  shifted  northward,  but  sdll 
in  a  half  moon  arc,  toward  the  mid- 
secdon  of  our  present  Oregon  ocean 
shore. 

By  the  Miocene  Epoch,  which 
began  some  twenty-four  million  years 
ago,  the  waters  of  the  sea  had  retreated 
to  die  west  of  what  we  now  call  the 
Coast  Range,  forming  an  irregularly 
shaped  coastline  which  was  beginning 
to  assume  some  of  die  contour  of  die 
Pacific  Ocean  frontage  as  we  know  it 
today.  The  present  Coast  Range  had 
been  uplifted  in  die  intervening  time 
and  the  location  of  die  ocean  frontage 
was  perhaps  somewhere  along  the 
foothill  line  of  that  chain  of  mountains. 
Probably  diere  were  still  some  minor 
indentadons  along  the  present  coast  line 
and  the  combination  of  wind.  rain, 
ocean  ddes,  and  outflowing  rivers  was 
to  make  our  tiny  piece  of  land  that  we 
know  today.  Those  who  have  con¬ 
ducted  geologic  studies  of  die  area 
point  to  die  probability  of  an  ancient 
predecessor  of  die  Columbia  River 
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flowing  outward  to  lire  sea  through  all 
the  later  eons  during  the  making  of  this 
part  of  the  earth.  There  are  some 
indications  that,  at  one  time,  tire  river 
might  have  curved  north  and  emerged 
into  die  ocean  dirough  Willapa  Harbor 
in  present-day  Washington.  Boulders 
that  could  only  have  been  transported 
by  a  river  die  size  and  length  of  the 
Columbia  are  reported  in  isolated 
deposits  as  far  soudi  as  Tillamook 
county.  Within  die  past  century,  die 
mouth  of  die  Columbia  River  has 
shifted  from  time  to  time.  Early 
explorers  found  two  channels  to  enter 
or  leave  die  river.  Widi  die  constmcdon 
of  die  north  and  south  jetties  at  die 
river's  mouth,  starting  in  the  late  1880s, 
man  controlled  die  future  wanderlust  of 
the  great  stream.  It  was  confined  to  the 
present  channel  for  the  safety  of 
shipping  and  to  control  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  silt  and  sand  from  die  river  and 
die  ocean.  Wherever  die  ancestor  of  die 
Columbia  may  have  roved  in  its  time, 
all  signs  point  to  a  huge  delta  in  die  area 
from  Tillamook  Head  on  up  to  present 
Soudiwest  Washington  where  die  debris 
from  die  high  country  to  die  east  had 
been  dumped  by  relentless  currents  to 
form  a  part  of  our  present  land  mass. 

In  these  few  words  of  explanadon 
we  tried  to  cover  what  has  been  told  in 
many  volumes  by  geologists  investi¬ 
gating  more  than  sixty  million  years  of 
the  history  of  the  earth's  crust.  That 
brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  may 
consider  how  Clatsop  Plains  came  to 
be,  die  time  being  mere  seconds  on  the 
cosmic  scale. 

After  die  Miocene  Epoch  of  five  to 
twenty-four  million  years  ago,  give  or 
take  a  couple  million  years,  die  Coast 
Range  continued  to  uplift  exposing  the 
ancient  marine  clays,  silts,  and  sand¬ 
stone  layers.  These  sediments,  thou¬ 


sands  of  feet  in  tiiickness,  extend  in  a 
downw  ard  curve  under  die  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  During  the  Ice-Age  when  sea 
level  was  lowered  some  six  hundred 
feet,  a  low  coastal  plain  developed 
between  die  Coast  Range  and  die  sea, 
periodically  extending  as  much  as 
twenty-five  miles  beyond  the  current 
shoreline.  While  tiiese  deposits  are 
generally  described  as  marine  wave-cut 
terraces,  in  Clatsop  and  Tillamook 
Counties,  tiiey  are  more  identifiable  as 
remnants  of  a  tidelands  type  deposit, 
complete  with  Ice-Age  forest  debris, 
and  now  exposed  in  places  as  much  as 
150  feet  above  present  sea  level.  We  are 
told  that  one  widi  a  trained  eye  may 
look  toward  die  foodiills  from  die 
Clatsop  Plains  Church  and  pick  out  die 
abrupt  edge  of  this  ancient  shoreline. 
Today,  only  dunes  and  open  sea  exist 
where  these  flat  clay -based  tidelands 
once  supported  lush  conifer  forests.  At 
die  site  of  Camp  Rilea.  now,  dune  and 
marine  sands  extend  to  a  deptii  of  175 
feet  or  more,  resting  on  sediments  of 
probable  Miocene  age. 

On  diis  sand  fill  tiiat  now  makes  up 
Clatsop  Plains,  one  notes,  as  he  spades 
for  a  garden  or  other  purpose,  tiiat  die 
first  ten  to  twelve  inches  is  entirely  sand 
and  completely  black.  Directiy  below 
diis  black  sand  lies  a  layer  of  reddish 
color,  followed  by  what  local  residents 
call  dune  sand.  These  overlying  marine 
sands  were  left  by  die  ocean  tides. 
These  tiiree  layers  may  be  explained  in 
tiieir  sequence  as  follows:  die  black 
topsoil  sand  resulted  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter  that  has  been 
deposited  in  the  constant  cycle  of  new 
growth  and  shedding  of  leaves  and 
plant  material.  Since  much  of  diis 
organic  matter  contains  iron  in  its 
various  forms,  die  effect  of  penetrating 
rain  water  causes  die  iron  compounds  to 
seep  drrough  die  black  sands  to  form 


the  reddish  layer  below.  Below  that  we 
come  to  the  sand  similar  to  that  found 
on  the  ocean  front,  colorless  and 
without  any  of  the  nutrients  that  we 
normally  expect  to  find  in  top  soil  so 
necessary  to  plant  life. 

Detailed  carbon-isotope  analysis  of 
organic  material  from  Clatsop  Plains 
reveals  that  it  has  taken  a  mere  forty- 
five  hundred  years  for  the  dunefield  to 
develop  from  the  foothills  to  the  present 
shoreline.  Measuring  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  Cullaby  Lake  to  the  present 
ocean  beach,  we  find  about  nine 
thousand  feet  of  westerly  accretion,  for 
an  overall  average  of  two  feet  per  year. 
However,  sand  accumulation  has  been 
closer  to  ten  feet  per  year  during 
historic  time,  suggesting  past  reversals 
in  the  trend  and  temporary  erosion  of 
the  shoreline  over  the  millennia.  The 
deposit  of  more  marine  sand  in  the 
years  yet  to  come  will  mean  that 


someday  the  ocean  front  that  we  know 
today  will  be  extended  many  feet 
westward.  Were  it  possible  for  any  of 
us  to  return  in  a  thousand  years  we 
could  expect  to  see  a  much  changed 
shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

One  might  assume  at  that  point  that 
nature  had  completed  its  task  when  the 
ocean  sands  were  deposited  to  make  the 
Plains  area.  But  the  relentless  and  ever 
driving  forces  of  wind,  rain,  and  tides 
have  contributed  another  attractive  facet 
to  the  life  style  we  enjoy  from  day  to 
day.  This  refers  to  the  chain  of  lakes 
that  thread  back  and  forth  through  the 
sand  dunes  of  the  Clatsop  Plains  area. 
These  natural  beauty  spots  are 
explained  by  referring  again  to  the 
deposits  of  marine  sands  and  the  later 
effects  of  w  ind  and  abundant  rainfall. 
As  the  sand  was  thrown  up  from  the 
ocean,  it  was  formed  into  dunes, 
running  roughly  north  and  south,  due  to 
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the  prevailing  w  inds  and  storms  from 
die  southw'est.  At  first  these  dunes  w  ere 
bare,  but  as  time  went  on,  the  winds 
carried  seeds  of  various  plants  and 
trees,  and  the  birds  brought  further 
starters  of  vegetation  in  all  forms. 
Gradually  trees,  bushes,  and  grass 
became  established.  With  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  years,  the  accumulating 
organic  matter  in  the  inter-dune 
depressions  tended  to  inhibit  the  down¬ 
ward  percolation  of  rain  water. 
Gradually  this  matter  effectively  sealed 
off  the  depressions  to  form  lakes.  Of 
those  surviving  today,  Cullaby  is  the 
oldest  in  the  chain.  West  Lake  is 
perhaps  second.  Neacoxie,  Coffenbury 
and  others  are  younger.  To  observe  this 
process,  one  only  has  to  go  to  dunes 
near  the  present  ocean  shore,  and  note 
the  area  between  the  dunes  after  a  hard 
rain  storm.  Standing  water  in  the 
depression  may  take  several  days  or 
weeks  to  disappear,  depending  on  the 
age  of  that  particular  site.  Eventually, 
other  lakes  will  form  in  the  dunes  area 
with  the  repeated  cycle  that  caused  the 
creation  of  our  present  chain  of  lakes. 

Geological  history'  shows  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  change.  Wind,  rain,  sun, 
freezing  and  thawing,  tides,  and  other 
forces  of  nature  are  constantly  at  work 
changing  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
matter  of  a  hundred  years  or  so  is  the 
mere  ticking  of  the  second  hand  of  the 
clock  as  measured  by  geological  time. 
Written  history'  cannot  tell  us  about  the 
4500  years  that  it  took  for  the 
development  of  Clatsop  Plains,  but  it 
can  tell  us  about  what  happened  here 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  One 
example  regards  the  direction  and  flow 
of  Neacoxie  Creek. 

Captain  William  Clark,  who  made 
several  very  detailed  and  accurate  maps 


of  the  plains  during  the  w  inter  of  1805- 
06,  depicted  Neacoxie  Creek  as 
entering  the  sea  near  Sunset  Beach.  The 
east  branch  flowed  from  Cullaby  lake 
and  the  south  branch  flowed  northerly 
from  the  area  of  Stanley  lake  beside 
Seaside.  He  also  described  a  native 
village  at  tire  mouth  of  the  stream  and 
identified  the  village  chief.  Now  all 
evidence  of  that  early  course  has  been 
obscured  beneath  nearly  two-hundred 
years  of  migrating  dunes.  The  south 
branch  now  flow's  the  other  way  to  the 
Necanicunr  estuary  at  Seaside.  The 
name  of  this  creek  came  from  the 
Clatsop  Indians.  Lewis  McArthur  in  his 
book,  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  tells 
tire  story  as  follows: 

"Neacoxie  Creek:  This  is  a  stream 
on  Clatsop  Plains.  Its  course  has 
undergone  several  changes  since 
pioneer  days,  largely  because  of 
drifting  sands.  Part  of  the  stream  flows 
north  from  Cullaby  Lake,  then  around  a 
hairpin  bend  near  Camp  Clatsop 
(Rilea).  During  recent  years  the  south 
part  of  the  stream  has  drained  Neacoxie 
Lake  southward  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Necanicum  River.  If  the  long  sand 
ridges  shift  position,  the  course  of  the 
stream  may  be  interfered  with  still 
further.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Neahcoxie,  the  Clatsop  Indian  village 
near  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  The  form 
Neacoxie  has  been  adopted  by  the 
U.S.B.G.N.,  and  is  in  general  use. 
George  Gibbs,  in  his  alphabetical 
Vocabularv  of  the  Chinook  Language, 
New  York,  1863,  says  this  name  which 
he  spells  Ni-a-kok-si,  is  said  to  refer  to 
the  small  pines  trees  near  the  mouth  of 
the  stream.  Neacoxie  Lake  is  sometimes 
called  Sunset  Lake,  but  that  is  not  the 
historic  name.  Sunset  Lake  is  a  style 
that  has  resulted  from  real  estate 
activity. " 
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Indians  were  here  for  thousands  of 
years,  silent  witnesses  to  the  formation 
of  Clatsop  Plains.  The  land  thus  created 
was  ready  for  the  first  footsteps  of 
European  and  American  explorers. 

Reference:  Dave  Rankin,  Holocene 
Geologic  History  of  the  Clatsop  Plains 
Foredune  Ridge  Complex,  Master's 
thesis,  Portland  State  University,  1983. 

Author's  note:  The  assistance  of 
Paul  D.  See,  of  Seaside,  registered 
geologist,  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
The  geological  story  of  Clatsop  Plains 
is  related  from  facts  supplied  by  Mr. 
See.  My  contribution  was  merely  to  set 


down  these  facts  for  this  article. 

Stanley  R.  Church  is  a  retired 
attorney  whose  home  is  on  Neacoxie 
Lake.  He  attended  Washington  State 
University  and  the  Northwestern 
College  of  Law.  His  lifelong  hobby  has 
been  the  history  of  Oregon  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  He  wrote  The 
History  of  Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer 
Presbyterian  Church,  many  articles  in 
Cumtux,  was  the  author  in  1993  of  St. 
Andrews  of  the  Pacific,  The  Story  of 
Astoria  Golf  and  County  Club,  and  co¬ 
author  in  1989  of  The  150-Year 
History  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity.  ♦ 
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This  painting  of  Astoria  was  made  some  fifty  years  after  the  date  on 
it.  It  does  not  agree  with  P.W.  Gillette's  description;  see  the  next  article. 
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The  history  of  Clatsop  County  by  a  man  Mho  had  a  donation  land  claim 
along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River 


Stories  of  Clatsop 

by  Preston  W.  Gillette 

The  following  three  articles  appeared  in  the  Morning  Oregonian  on  Xovember 
20,  1895,  December  12,  1895  and  January  18,  1896.  The  original  spelling  has 
been  retained. 


CLATSOP  IS  THE  OLDEST  settled 
county,  and  Astoria  die  best  known 
town  in  die  state.  The  exploring 
expediuon  sent  out  by  die  government 
of  the  United  States  under  command  of 
Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark,  erected  log  houses  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  "Netdle." 
[Netel]  at  a  point  named  by  diem  "Port 
Clatsop."  where  they  spent  the  w inter  of 
1805  and  1806.  Remains  of  some  of 
their  cabins  could  be  seen  as  late  as 
1850.  and  in  1853  I  walked  from 
Clatsop  Plains  to  the  place  of  their 
encampment  on  the  same  trail  opened 
and  used  by  them  in  going  to  and  from 
the  ocean.  It  had  been  ever  since  kept 
open  bv  use  of  Indians,  elk  and  other 
wild  animals.  The  Indian  name  of  this 
beautiful  little  river  Netdle  has  long 
been  dropped,  and  is  only  known  and 
remembered  by  a  few  of  the  oldest 
settlers.  It  has  taken  die  name  of  "Lew  is 
and  Clark."  which  it  will  doubdess 
forever  keep.  Indian  names,  like 
themselves  w  ill  soon  be  forgotten 

But  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Clatsop  county  was  not  made  unhl 
April  12.  1811.  w  hen  the  ship  Tonquin, 
a  vessel  sent  out  front  New  York  by 
John  Jacob  Astor.  disembarked  16  men 
widi  tools,  provisions,  utensils  and 
supplies,  who  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  exten-sive  fur  trading 


business  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river.  These  men  immediately  set  to 
work  clearing  land,  plandng  seeds, 
constructing  a  fort  for  protecdon  against 
die  Indians,  and  houses  in  which  to  live. 
They  named  the  place  Astoria  in  honor 
of  its  founder. 

In  1813.  the  Brittsh  took  possession 
of  Astoria  and  Mr.  Astofs  property  was 
transferred  to  the  "Northwest 
Company."  an  English  company.  Later 
on  Astoria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company,  also  an  English 
companv.  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
unhl  home-seekers  of  the  United  States 
came  and  took  up  land  under  treaty 
stipulation  betw  een  the  two  countries. 
After  taking  Astoria,  the  Brittsh  named 
it  Fort  George,  and  w  hen  I  went  there  in 
1852  all  of  the  Indians  and  some  of  the 
old  white  setders  still  called  it  Fort 
George.  The  peninsula  on  which 
Astoria  stands,  or  "Smith's  Point"  (now 
Tavlor's  Point),  was  known  as  "Point 
George"  in  1811.  when  the  Tonquin 
arrived  there. 

In  1841.  the  Methodists  established 
a  mission  on  Clatsop  Plains,  at  a  place 
afterwards  owned  and  patented  by 
W.  H.  Gray,  but  they  remained  there 
but  a  short  time,  leaving  the  place  in 
charge  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Pamsli  w  ho  sold  it 
to  W.  H.  Gray  in  1846. 


In  the  early  part  of  1843,  A.  Trask, 
and  T.  Perry  and  W.W.  Raymond  came 
to  Clatsop  Plains,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  came  William  Hobson  and  family, 
Thomas  Owens  and  family,  N. 
Eberman,  George  Summers  and  Samuel 
Hall.  Trask  and  Perry  remained  but  a 
few  years  in  Clatsop  county.  Trask 
moved  to  and  became  a  pioneer  in 
Tillamook  county,  and  "Trask  River" 
now  perpetuates  his  name.  W.W. 
Raymond  settled  at  Tansy  Point,  now 
the  embry  o  city  of  Flavel  [in  1 994,  the 
area  is  a  part  of  Hammond];  Raymond 
was  an  Indian  agent  there,  and  in  1852 
claimed  to  have  over  600  Indians  under 
his  care.  All  of  those  Indians  and  their 
offspring  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  now  I  do  not 
know  of  a  living  one  of  the  tribe  to  tell 
the  tale  of  their  departure.  It  is  but 
justice  to  say  of  the  Clatsop  Indians  that 
they  were  always  peaceable  and 
friendly  with  the  white  people,  and 
never  gave  them  any  serious  trouble. 
The  white  people,  as  usual,  brought 
contagious  diseases  among  them,  which 
they  were  not  able  to  control,  but  which 
finally  annihilated  the  natives. 

Samuel  Hall  was  a  bachelor,  and 
made  rather  a  dramatic  episode  with  the 
early  history  of  Clatsop  by  falling 
desperately  in  love  with  an  attractive 
school  teacher,  who  taught  in  the 
Clatsop  Plains  in  a  southern  school 
district.  His  suit  was  ruthlessly  rejected 
by  the  fair  one.  Hall  went  hopelessly 
away  to  California,  where  he  died 
leaving  a  will  giving  all  of  his  property 
to  the  school  district  in  which  he  had  so 
ardently  and  fatally  loved.  The  school 
district  still  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  folly. 

The  immigration  of  1843  was  the 
first  of  any  magnitude  that  ever  crossed 
the  plains.  It  consisted  of  1 1 1  wagons, 
with  300  males  over  16  years  of  age. 


and  numbering  in  all  about  1000 
persons.  Many  of  these  never  reached 
Oregon;  some  died  on  the  way;  some 
became  disheartened  and  turned  back, 
others  went  to  California.  Peter  H. 
Burnett  was  elected  captain  of  this 
company.  Dr.  Whitman,  on  his  return 
from  Washington,  overtook  the 
company  about  the  time  it  reached  the 
south  Platte  river;  and  traveled  through 
with  it,  volunteering  his  service  as 
guide.  Among  this  company  were  many 
sterling  men,  who  later  on  took 
prominent  part  in  organizing  the  new 
territory  and  state  --  the  Applegates, 
Waldos,  Hembrees,  John  Hobson,  Peter 
H.  Burnett,  J.W.  Nesmith  and  many 
others,  who  have  held  important 
positions  and  been  valuable  citizens  in 
building  up  a  new  empire. 

H.H.  Hunt  and  Ben  Woods  crossed 
the  plains  in  1843,  when  they  built 
"Hunts  Mill."  This  was  the  first  sawmill 
ever  built  on  the  Columbia  river.  It 
stood  near  the  place  now  known  as 
Clifton  (J.  W.  &  V.  Cook's  cannery) 
and  I  think  they  own  the  old  millsite. 
Mr.  Hunt  selected  this  place  on  account 
of  the  water-power  there.  He  hauled  the 
mill  irons  for  this  mill  across  the  plains, 
which,  considering  the  great  distance, 
the  many  dangers  and  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  meet  and 
overcome,  the  road  in  many  places  to 
locate  and  build,  was  an  Herculean  task 
to  perform.  The  old  French  ship  Sylvia 
de  Grasse,  early  in  1850,  loaded  with 
lumber  at  this  mill  for  San  Francisco. 
On  her  way  down  the  river,  at  high  tide, 
she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  a  short 
distance  above  Upper  Astoria,  and 
when  the  tide  fell  the  ship's  back  was 
broken.  Her  great  hulk  hung  on  this 
rock  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
mournful  signal  of  the  hidden  danger. 
Had  she  made  quick  dispatch,  her  cargo 
of  lumber  would  have  brought  the 
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enormous  sum  of  SI 50  to  $200  per 
1000  feet.  A  government  buoy  now 
marks  the  danger  spot,  and  the  old 
Sylvia  de  Grasse,  as  well  as  the  old 
mill,  are  forever  gone. 

In  1843  and  1844,  all  of  the  land 
from  old  Point  George  (Smith's  point) 
to  Tongue  point,  was  taken  up.  S.  C. 
Smith,  commonly  known  as  "Ticky 
Smith."  took  up  Smith's  point.  Colonel 
John  McClure  took  the  next  claim  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Smith's  claim, 
and  the  main  business  part  of  Astoria 
now  stands  on  the  McClure  claim. 
Colonel  McClure  was  an  Indianian,  and 
of  good  family,  and  I  was  informed  by 
one  who  claimed  distant  kinship  with 
him,  that  he  was  at  one  time  collector  of 
customs  at  New  Orleans,  but  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he 
sought  a  home  in  the  wilderness  of 
Clatsop  county.  He  took  a  Chinook 
squaw  for  a  companion,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  John.  In  about  1866  he 
sold  the  townsite  of  Astoria  to  Judge 
Cyrus  Olnev,  for  about  $10,000.  He, 
with  his  son,  returned  to  Indiana,  where 
he  died  a  few  years  later.  His  squaw, 
without  seeming  regret,  went  back  to 
live  and  die  with  her  "tillicums" 
(friends)  on  the  classic  shores  of  the 
Chinooks.  J.M.  Shively  settled  on 
Astor  Hill,  the  original  Astoria.  It  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company's  people  up  to  about  the  time 
Shively  took  possession.  Soon  after 
settling  up  his  claim  to  this  land, 
Shively  went  East  to  get  married, 
leaving  James  Welch  in  charge  of  his 
land.  On  his  return,  Welch  claimed  the 
land  by  actual  occupation.  A  lawsuit 
almost  as  tedious  as  Jamdyce  vs. 
Jamdvce  followed,  but  was  finally 
settled  by  compromise,  and  the  land 
was  divided  between  the  two.  Portions 
of  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  and  a 
number  of  the  old  houses  of  the 


company's  people  were  standing  when 
I  first  went  to  Astoria. 

A.E.  Wilson  took  possession  of  the 
next  claim  east  of  the  next  claim  east  of 
Shively's,  holding  it  till  1849,  when  he 
sold  it  to  General  John  Adair,  who  was 
sent  by  President  Taylor  as  collector  of 
customs  for  the  port  of  Astoria.  General 
Adair  had  been  there  but  a  short  time 
when  he  plotted  a  portion  of  his  land 
into  town  lots,  to  which  place  he  took 
the  custom-house,  and  by  his  influence 
at  Washington  had  the  postoffice  also 
removed  there,  greatly  to  the  disgust, 
discomfort  and  inconvenience  of  the 
people  of  Astoria,  as  his  place  was 
about  two  miles  from  Astoria,  and  the 
two  places  were  unconnected  by  a  road. 
When  an  Astorian  had  business  at  the 
custom-house,  or  wished  to  drop  a  letter 
in  the  post  office,  or  get  one  out,  he  had 
to  embark  in  his  boat  or  canoe  and  fight 
his  way  against  the  wind,  waves  and 
tides  to  these  offices.  Complaint  after 
complaint,  remonstrance  after  remon¬ 
strance  went  up  to  Washington  but  only 
to  reach  deaf  ears.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  until  the  long  reign  of  democracy 
was  ended  by  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1861,  when  both  the  custom¬ 
house  and  post  office  were  returned  to 
Astoria,  and  the  people  again  made 
happy.  Astoria  and  Upper  Astoria  have 
grown  into  one  city,  and  this,  Astoria's 
greatest  grievance,  is  lost  in  the  musty 
ruins  of  forgotten  troubles. 

Robert  Shortess  took  up  the  next 
claim,  which  extended  east  from  the 
Adair  land  almost  to  Tongue  point. 
Shortess  was  one  of  Oregon's  earliest 
settlers.  He  crossed  the  plains  in  1837, 
but  did  not  go  to  Clatsop  county  until 
1843.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  but  very 
eccentric,  a  warm  friend,  a  bitter  hater, 
very  profane,  and  could  quote 
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Shakespeare  from  lid  to  lid.  In  about 
1856  I  met  him  on  Parker's  wharf,  the 
first  wharf  of  any  kind  ever  built  in 
Astoria.  He  was  very  angry,  and  stood 
there  swearing  fiercely  at  the  very  air.  I 
asked  him  what  the  matter  was,  and  he 
said:  "Damn  it!  In  early  times.  Colonel 
McClure  and  myself  went  into  the  fruit 
growing  business  here,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  found  to  be  profitable,  every 
damned  fool  in  the  country  went  to 
raising  fruit,  and  now.  damn  it!  I  can't 
sell  my  apples!"  I  saw,  pointing  down 
to  his  little  skiff  moored  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  he  had  about  five  bushels  of 
little  seedling  apples  in  the  bottom  of 
his  boat  none  of  them  much  larger  than 
walnuts.  It  was  true  that  he  and  Colonel 
McClure  each  had  about  six  or  seven 
little  seedling  trees  in  bearing,  but  they 
were  miserable  little  things,  scarcely  fit 
for  use,  and.  of  course,  as  soon  as 
grafted  apples  were  introduced,  they 
would  not  sell 

*  *  * 

Astoria  in  Early  Times 

White  people  have  lived  in  Astoria 
ever  since  1811,  many  years  longer 
than  any  other  part  of  Oregon.  Yet  for 
more  than  half  a  century  her  grow  th 
was  exceedingly  slow,  amounting  to 
almost  nothing.  When  I  first  saw 
Astoria  in  1852,  there  were  not  20 
families  in  the  place.  There  were  no 
improved  streets,  not  even  roads.  I  do 
not  think  there  had  ever  been  a  wagon 
of  any  sort  in  the  town,  nor  were  they 
introduced  for  many  years  afterwards. 
The  only  way  to  walk  from  Shark's 
point,  at  the  foot  of  Main  street  [now 
9th],  near  w  here  the  old  Leonard  and 
Green  store  stood,  to  Astor  hill,  or 
Shively's  was  to  follow  the  narrow 
gravel  ridge  skirting  around  the  little 
Astoria  bay  until  it  reached  the  high 
land  near  Colonel  McClure's  residence 
[12th  &  Franklin]  In  going  this  way 


one  had  to  pass  through  Welch's 
sawmilll,  which  stood  about  where 
Third  or  Squemoqua  street 
[Commercial  today]  intersects  the  bay 
shore.  At  this  date  and  for  several  years 
later  there  were  no  wharves  of  any  sort 
in  Astoria.  Vessels  and  steamboats  had 
to  anchor  out  in  the  river  and  send  their 
freight  and  passengers  ashore  in  small 
boats.  The  landing  place  was  at  Leonard 
and  Green's  store.  They  had  two  large 
fir  logs,  50  or  60  feet  long,  spiked 
together  and  decked  over,  making  a  sort 
of  a  floating  wharf  about  six  feet  in 
w  idth,  one  end  of  w  hich  was  chained  to 
the  cribbing  under  their  store,  the  other 
end  anchored  out  in  the  stream,  but  at 
low  tide  one  could  walk  around  the 
outer  end  This  was  the  only  landing 
place  in  Astoria  until  about  1856,  w  hen 
W.W.  Parker,  having  bought  the  Welch 
sawmill,  built  the  first  wharf.  It  was 
very  small,  the  roadw  ay  being  only  10 
feet  w  ide,  the  only  frontage  enough 
scantily  to  accommodate  one  vessel  and 
some  years  later  Captain  Flavel 
acquired  the  Parker  property',  and  built 
what  was  then  considered  a 
commodious  wharf,  but  it  was  very 
small  compared  with  the  Flavell  wharf 
of  today. 

In  1852  the  entire  peninsula  on 
which  Astoria  stands  was  one  solid 
forest  of  tall  hemlock  and  spruce  timber 
(many  of  those  trees  measured  12  to  17 
feet  in  diameter),  excepting  about  14 
acres  on  Astor  hill,  six  acres  in  the 
south  side  of  Smith's  point,  w  hich  had 
been  burned  off  by  the  Indians  ages 
before.  This  tall  dark  forest  reached 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  little  town, 
almost  overshadowing  it.  giving  it  a 
lonely  and  gloomy  appearance.  The 
timber  line  around  the  town  changed 
but  little  until  about  I860,  when  Judge 
Cyrus  Olney,  having  become  owner  of 
Astoria,  slashed  down  40  acres  of  the 
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forest,  making  a  great  change  in  the 
looks  of  the  place.  The  march  of 
improvement  has  swept  this  vast  forest 
away.  Soon  there  will  not  be  a  vestige 
of  it  left;  and  the  untiring  hand  of 
industry  has  built  miles  of  mills, 
canneries  and  wharves  upon  Astoria's 
once  desolated  and  dreary  shore. 

Prior  to  1849  there  were  no  stores  in 
Astoria,  excepting  one,  kept  by  the 
Hudson's  bay  Company  and  that 
contained  but  a  small  stock,  principally 
for  the  Indian  trade.  As  late  as  1852 
there  were  but  two  stores,  one  saloon, 
one  small  sawmill,  and  one  hotel  in 
Astoria,  and  one  store  in  upper  town. 
The  first  hotel  in  Astoria  was  built  and 
owned  by  Conrad  Boelling. 

This  old  building  is  still  standing, 
though  it  has  not  been  used  as  a  hotel 
for  many  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  durability  and  good  quality 
of  Oregon  yellow  fir  as  timber,  I  will 
mention  a  very  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  this  old  hotel.  Mr. 
Boelling  built  a  small  sawmill  on 
Young's  river.  In  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  mill,  he  had  occasion  to  remove 
the  trunk  of  a  large  fir  tree  that  had 
fallen  from  the  higher  land  to  tire 
tideland.  It  had  lain  there  so  long  that 
the  soil  had  formed  on  top  of  the  log; 
spruce  seeds  cast  there  by  the  wind  had 
sprouted  and  grown  into  good-sized 
trees,  and  were  from  70  to  80  years  old. 
The  body  of  this  tree  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  and  Mr.  Boelling  had  it 
sawed  into  lumber,  and  the  floors  of 
this  old  hotel  were  made  from  the 
timber  of  this  tree,  which  was  as  sound 
and  bright  as  when  the  tree  was  living. 
In  clearing  land  on  my  farm  in  Clatsop 
county,  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  river,  I 
found  the  body  of  a  large  yellow  fir  tree 
that  had  lain  so  long  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  12  or  15  trees  growing  upon 


its  body,  ranging  in  size  from  20  to  40 
inches  in  diameter,  and  80  to  120  feet  in 
height.  The  largest  of  these  were  cut 
into  sawlogs  and  sold  at  the  mill.  A  Mr. 
Bell  and  myself  counted  the  rings 
marking  the  annual  growth  of  the 
largest  one  of  the  trees,  and  found  it  to 
be  75  years  old.  After  the  ground  had 
been  burned  off,  this  old  log  presented 
a  novel  sight,  with  12  or  15  great 
stumps  astride  it,  their  large  roots 
reaching  down  to  the  ground  on  either 
side,  binding  it  fast  to  the  earth.  This 
log  was  as  sound  as  it  had  ever  been, 
and  made  excellent  wood.  Either  of 
these  trees  had  lain  on  the  ground  fully 
100  years.  Few  people  will  believe  this 
story,  yet  it  is  strictly  true,  and  many 
similar  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
woods  of  Clatsop  county  to  this  day. 
For  shipbuilding  and  many  other 
purposes,  there  is  no  timber  superior  to 
Oregon  yellow  fir. 

In  those  early  days,  the  custom¬ 
house  and  the  pilots  were  all  there  was 
of  any  importance  in  Astoria;  that  place 
has  always  been  the  home  of  bar  pilots. 
They  generally  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  spent  it  freely,  consequently  they 
were  mighty  fine  fellows,  and  very 
popular  in  Astoria.  The  first  pilot  at 
Astoria,  except  those  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  was  a  Captain  Pierce, 
who,  in  May,  1848,  went  out  with  a 
crew  of  Indians  to  bring  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  baik  Vancouver,  but  he 
lost  her  on  the  bar.  sometime  during  the 
same  year.  Captain  White's  son  brought 
the  schooner  Mary  Taylor  and  put  her 
on  as  pilot-boat,  with  himself  and  J.G. 
Hustler  as  pilots.  A  year  or  two  later 
Captain  George  Flavel  came  with  the 
schooner  California ,  and  put  her  on  in 
opposition  to  the  Mary  Taylor ,  and  after 
a  lively  campaign  finally  ran  her  off, 
taking  the  entire  business  to  himself, 
which  he  kept  without  opposition  until 
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1864. 

Previous  to  1849,  and  back  to  1843, 
but  two  or  three  ships  a  year  entered  the 
Columbia  river,  excepting  those  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  company.  They  owned 
three  barks,  the  Vancouver,  Columbia, 
and  Cowlitz,  which  they  ran  between 
London  and  the  Columbia  river,  one 
arriving  each  spring  and  one  departing 
each  fall.  Some  of  their  people  at 
Astoria  acted  as  pilots  for  their  ships. 
The  first  legislation  in  Oregon  territory 
regulating  pilotage  on  the  Columbia 
allowed  enormous  fees  for  that  service, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
vessels  arriving  and  departing.  The 
same  law  was  in  force  until  1862.  In 
that  year  the  writer  hereof  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  people  of  Clatsop, 
Columbia,  and  Tillamook  counties  (at 
that  time  it  took  three  counties  to  make 
a  population  sufficiently  large  to  be 
entitled  to  one  representative),  in  the 
legislature,  and  knowing  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Columbia  river  had 
grown  to  such  a  considerable  magnitude 
that  the  fees  allowed  by  the  law  were 
enriching  the  few  to  the  injury  of  the 
many,  then  he  introduced  to  a  bill  in  the 
house,  which  became  a  law,  reducing 
pilot  fees  on  the  bar,  and  on  the  river 
between  Astoria  and  Portland  and  all  it 
would  bear,  leaving  the  pilots  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  their 
services.  Having  been  so  long  in  the 
possession  of  this  business  without 
competition,  and  knowing  it  had  to  pass 
through  their  hands  anyway,  they  grew 
to  be  too  independent,  and  neglectful  of 
their  duty.  They  seldom  ever  went 
outside  in  bad  weather  to  look  for  ships, 
no  matter  how  many  were  due,  or  how 
important  speedy  arrival  might  be. 
Vessels  often  had  to  lay  outside  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  even  six  weeks 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  pilots. 


The  lack  of  competition  in  any 
business  always  leads  to  like  damaging 
results  to  any  public,  or  those  within 
reach  of  such  a  business.  The  pilots 
were  kings  in  Astoria  for  many  years. 
In  1864  the  writer  was  again  elected  to 
the  same  position,  and  believing  that  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  state  needed 
an  improved  system  of  pilotage,  had  a 
law  enacted  giving  exclusive  right  to 
pilot  on  the  Columbia  river  bar  to  the 
owner  of  steam  tugs  of  sufficient  power 
to  tow  ships  in  or  out  of  the  river. 
Heretofore  only  small  sailing  schooners 
had  been  used  as  pilots  boats.  At  the 
same  session  he  had  a  point  memorial 
adopted  by  both  houses  asking  the 
Washington  territory  legislature  to  enact 
a  similar  law;  but  fearing  they  might 
not  act  promptly,  he  went  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1864,  to  Olympia, 
over  those  almost  impassible  roads,  to 
ask  in  person  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 
In  less  than  10  days  his  bill  passed  both 
houses,  was  signed  by  the  governor  and 
was  the  law  of  both  Oregon  and 
Washington,  making  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  act  as  pilot  on  the  Columbia 
river  bar  unless  he  was  the  owner  or 
connected  with  a  steam  tug.  He  will 
always  remember  with  gratitude,  pride 
and  pleasure  the  promptness  with  which 
the  Washington  legislature  took  up  and 
passed  his  bill,  and  the  kind,  courteous 
and  generous  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  by  them  during  his  stay  at 
Olympia. 

In  less  than  three  months  from  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Captain  Paul 
Como  put  the  powerful  steam  tug 
Raboni  on  the  bar,  and  there  have  been 
steam  tugs  there  ever  since.  Captain 
Flavel,  having  grown  rich,  then  put  in 
another  steam  tug,  and  soon  became 
the  owner  of  both  tugs  and  the 
business,  which  he  kept  for  many  years. 
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As  late  as  1 864  Clatsop  county  only 
pulled  about  1 60  votes,  and  Astoria  had 
grown  but  very  little  up  to  that  date;  nor 
did  she  show  any  considerable  growth 
until  the  salmon  cannery  business  was 
started  there,  in  about  1874;  and,  as  the 
canning  industry'  increased,  she  grew 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth  very 
rapidly,  so  she  almost  wholly  is 
indebted  to  the  salmon  business  for 
being  able  to  rank  as  the  third  city  in 
size  in  the  state.  Astorians  should  lift 
their  hats  to  the  royal  chinook  salmon, 
and  have  him  engraven  upon  tire  coat- 
of-arms,  and  the  city'  should  honor  him 
with  a  place  on  her  great  seal. 

*  *  * 

Clatsop 

Clatsop  beach  was  the  first  seashore 
resort  for  Oregon.  As  early  as  1851,  a 
few  ladies  in  Salem  and  Oregon  city 
found  that  it  was  a  very  fine  thing  to  go 
to  Clatsop  plains  and  visit  friends.  This 
visiting  business  kept  up  until  about 
1854,  when  Portland  people  began  to 
go  to  Astoria  to  avoid  the  hot  weather 
and  take  a  little  recreation.  A  little  later 
on,  a  few  people  began  to  visit 
Skipanon  and  stop  at  Wirt's  and  Pease's, 
each  of  whom  kept  summer  boarders 
and  transient  people. 

Somewhere  about  1858  to  1860  a 
few  people  found  that  "Bill  Lattie's 
place"  was  a  desirable  place  to  spend  a 
summer.  William  Lattie's  father  was  an 
old  Hudson  Bay  Company  man,  who 
had  charge  of  the  company's  business  at 
Astoria  for  a  number  of  years.  He  also 
acted  as  pilot  for  them,  taking  then- 
vessels  out  in  the  river.  His  wife  was  an 
Indian  woman.  William  Lattie,  his  son, 
took  up  the  famous  Seaside  land  claim 
in  1850,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Ben  Holladay  in  1872.  Mrs.  Cloutrie, 
Will  Lattie's  sister,  had  lived  a  number 
of  years  in  the  family  of  Mr.  A. 


Vanderyn  [Van  Dusen],  in  Astoria 
where  she  learned  to  be  a  first  class 
cook.  Her  luscious  dinners,  with  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  soon  made 
"Lattie's"  a  favorite  seaside  resort.  I  saw 
the  place  first  in  1852.  The  Lattie 
family  were  living  there  then,  and  there 
were  many  Indians  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  About  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of 
where  the  "Sea  House"  now  stands  was 
an  old  Indian  cemetery'.  Nearly  an  acre 
of  this  land  was  almost  covered  with 
human  bones  and  skulls,  and  there  were 
scores  of  canoes  in  all  stages  of  decay, 
each  containing  the  remains  of  its 
former  owner  and  his  effects. 

One  mile  north  of  the  Seaside 
House,  is  the  Grimes  hotel,  and  here,  in 
a  beautiful  pine  grove,  many 
Portlanders  have  bought  lots  and  built 
cottages.  Three  miles  further  north  is 
"Gearhart  Park,"  a  part  of  the  donation 
land  claim  of  Philip  Gearhart,  who 
settled  upon  this  land  in  1848.  About 
eight  years  ago,  M.J.  Kinney,  of 
Astoria,  purchased  this  land  for  $8  an 
acre,  and  son  after  established 
"Geerhart  Park."  This  is  the  best 
summer  resort  hotel  in  Oregon,  and  has 
the  best-kept  ground.  Mr.  Kinney  piped 
water  from  the  O'Hanna  falls,  a 
mountain  stream  two  or  three  miles 
away  to  supply  the  park  with  pure 
mountain  water.  Mr.  Kinney  has  sold 
much  of  this  land  at  the  rate  of  $800  to 
$1200.  per  acre.  This  shows  what  a 
little  enterprise  can  do.  The  park  is  an 
elegant  grove  of  pine  and  spruce 
timber,  at  or  near  the  south  end  of  the 
old  "Clatsop  Plains,"  and  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
had  their  salt  works. 

Nearly  all  the  first  settlers  of 
Clatsop  have  passed  away.  The  most  of 
them  were  excellent  citizens,  many  of 
them  were  intelligent  and  some  of  them 


notable  men.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  name  of  Colonel  James 
Taylor,  who  was  among  the  last  of  them 
to  depart.  Though  his  loss  is  deeply 
deplored  by  his  friends  and  the  country, 
it  adds  another  good  name  to  the 
world's  list  of  thoroughly  good  men.  He 
was  an  old-time  gentleman  whose 
hospitality,  gentleness  of  manner  and 
genuine  kindness  of  heart  will  forever 
endear  his  memory  to  all  who  knew 
him."4 

Colonel  James  Taylor  had  a 
donation  land  claim  on  Clatsop  Plains 
near  the  claims  of  the  three  men 
pictured  here.  At  right  is  Cyrus  Olney, 
who  was  once  a  territorial  judge  and 
later  owned  much  of  Astoria.  The 
settlement  of  Olney  was  named  after 
him.  Below  is  Philip  Gearhart  for  whom 
Gearhart  was  named.  Below  right  is 
Alva  Condit.  Note  that  the  table  on 
which  his  book  rests  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  Winter  1982  Cumtux,  page  17. 
This  dates  the  photo  to  about  1867-70. 


Top,  courtesy  OHS,  #3540,  Cyrus  Olney 


Below  left:  CCHS  #9136-00G,  Philip  Gearhart 
Below  right:  CHS  #91-00  Alva  Condit 
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Holders  of  Donation  Land  Claims  in  Clatsop  County 


Name  of 

Date  Arr.  Date  Arr. 

Born-Died 

Pioneer 

in  Oregon 

in  County 

Adair,  John 

1849 

1849 

1809-1888 

Anderson,  Hans 

1852 

1853 

1828-1893 

Barton,  Jonathan 

1847 

1851 

1828-? 

Beerman,  Fred. 

1851 

1853 

1827-1898? 

Blodgett  Enoch  C. 

1850 

1850 

1824-? 

Braman,  Jason 

1851 

1852 

1824-? 

Brown,  James 

1851/2 

1853 

1821-1905 

Brown,  John 

1851 

1851 

1810-1872 

Burnside,  David 

1847 

1855 

1811-1881 

Callender,  Philo 

1850 

1850 

1804-1890 

Carnahan,  Hiram 

1846 

1848 

1820-1896 

Coe,  Jacob  G. 

1847 

1849 

1828-1876 

Coffinbury,  G.W. 

1846 

1849 

1814-1901 

Condif  Alva 

1845 

1845/6 

1798-1883 

Cook,  George  W. 

1850 

1850 

1818-1872 

Cook,  James  A. 

1850 

1850 

1817-1900? 

Crow,  Eli  C. 

1845 

1847 

1822/8-1898 

Davidson,  George 

1853 

1855 

1 837?- 1 908 

Eberman.  Ninian  A. 

1843 

1843 

1821-1896 

Elder.  Joshua 

1848/9 

1850 

181 9-? 

Gearhart,  Philip 

1848 

1848 

1810-1881 

Gillette,  Preston  W. 

1852 

1853 

1825-1905 

Gray,  William  H. 

1836 

1846 

1810-1889 

Halladay,  Wells 

1853 

1853 

180 1/2 -? 

Harrell,  Isaac 

1847 

1847 

1806/7-1896 

Hobson,  John 

1843 

1843 

1824-1896 

Hobson,  William 

1843 

1843 

1797-1879 

Hubbard,  Moses 

1850 

1850 

1826-? 

Hunt  Henry  H. 

1844 

1844 

1811-1852 

Jeffers,  Joseph 

1847 

1848 

1807-1876 

Jewett  Addison 

1847 

1847 

1832-? 

Jewett,  John 

1847 

1847 

1796-1880 

Judson,  Lewis  H. 

1840 

1840 

1809-1880 

Kindred,  Bart.  C. 

1844 

1845 

1818-1904 

Lattie,  Elizabeth 

Native 

1810-1871 

Lattie,  William 

Native 

1834-1900 

Lavery,  Brian 

1850 

1851 

1807-1884 

Louk,  Jefferson 

1847 

1854 

1829-? 

MacEwan,  Robert 

1846 

1848? 

1813-1910 

Martin,  Joseph 

1842/3 

1854? 

1 824/6-? 

McKean,  Ambrose  B 

1847 

1849 

1824-? 

McKean,  Ira  H. 

1847 

1849 

1819-? 

Moffit,  Joab  W. 

1844/8 

1848 

1806-1888 

Location 
of  Claim 

Upper  Astoria 

Youngs  River 

Knappa 

Seaside 

Youngs  River 

East  L  &  C 

Knappa 

Knappa 

Burnside 

Surf  Pines 

Olney 

Walluski 

Warrenton 

Surf  Pines 

West  Astoria 

Seaside 

Knappa 

Clatsop  Plains 

Warrenton 

Warrenton 

Gearhart 

E.  L&  C. 

Clatsop  Plains 

Youngs  River 

Upper  L.  &  C. 

Sunset  Beach 

Warrenton 

Walluski 

Clifton 

E.  L.  &  C. 

Near  Y.R. 

West  Lake 

Surf  Pines 

Hammond 

Seaside 

Seaside 

E.  Warrenton 

Gearhart 

Warrenton 

Green  Mt. 

Youngs  River 

Walluski 

Walluski 


Montgomery,  Aimer. 

1852 

1852 

1822-1909 

W.  L.  &  C. 

Morrison,  Robert  W. 

1844 

1845 

1811-1894 

Clatsop  Plains 

Motley,  Obediah  C. 

1846 

1846 

1805-1858 

Gearhart 

Munsell,  David  L. 

1847 

1849 

1827-? 

Y.  R. 

Olney,  Cyrus 

1839 

1854 

1815-1870 

Clatsop  Plains 

Pease,  David  E. 

1849 

1849 

1820-1896 

Warrenton 

Powers,  Truman  P. 

1846 

1848 

1808-1883 

Clatsop  Airport 

Ramey,  Daniel  C. 

1847 

1849 

1828-1909 

Knappa 

Raymond,  W.W. 

1840 

1842 

1815-1894 

Hammond 

Rogers,  Moses 

1849 

1849 

1817-1890 

E.  L.  &  C. 

Scott,  Thomas 

1850 

1851 

1820-1900? 

E.  L.  &  C. 

Shane,  Carlos  W. 

1846 

1848 

1817-1901 

S.L.&C. 

Shane,  Frederick  D. 

1852 

1852 

1821/2-1877?  Ft.  Clatsop 

Shively,  John  M. 

1843 

1844 

1804-1893 

Astoria 

Shortess,  Robert 

1840? 

1844 

1797-1878 

Alderbrook 

Smith,  Samuel  Cole 

1843 

1843 

1815-1877 

Smith  Pt.  Astoria 

Smith,  Solomon  H. 

1832 

1840 

1809-1876 

Clatsop  Plains 

Stevens,  Charles 

1852 

1854 

1813-1900 

S.  Tongue  Pt. 

Tallman,  Samuel  W. 

1849 

1850 

181 5-? 

Knappa 

Taylor,  James  A. 

1845 

1847 

1809-1894 

Sunset  Beach 

Taylor,  Luke 

1847 

1850 

1826-1891 

Youngs  River 

Thomas,  John 

1849 

1850 

1823-1904 

Cullaby  Lake 

Thompson,  Lewis 

1845 

1846 

1809-1897 

Clatsop  Plains 

Tice,  Isaac 

1851 

1852 

1827-? 

Knappa 

Tuller,  Jeremiah 

1843 

1844 

1822-1895 

Warrenton 

Wallace,  Thomas  W. 

1850 

1850 

1823/4-1879?  Warrenton 

Welch,  James  (shared) 

1844 

1846 

1816-1876 

Astoria 

West,  John 

1850 

1850 

1809-1888? 

Westport 

Wirt,  Augustus  C. 

1844 

1845 

1823/14-1906  Warrenton 

Dates  of  arrival  in  the  county  are  often  difficult  to  determine.  P.W.  Gillette  often 
mentions  the  date  of  1852  when  he  was  in  the  county,  but  he  was  only  here  visiting 
at  the  time;  he  did  not  move  to  this  county  until  the  next  year.  (It  is  so  seldom  that 
two  sources  can  be  found  to  agree  on  a  date  that  it  is  tempting  to  think,  when  it 
happens,  that  both  must  be  wrong.) 

The  names  of  the  wives  are  not  listed  above  to  save  space,  but  by  federal  law, 
in  most  cases,  they  were  granted  ownership  of  half  the  claim  on  which  they  and 
their  husbands  had  worked.  Only  one  woman  proved  up  on  a  donation  land  claim. 
She  was  Elizabeth  Lattie.  Conrad  Boelling's  mother-in-law  very  conveniently  had 
a  claim  next  to  his  on  Youngs  River,  but  they  failed  to  prove  up  on  their  claims. 

Several  men  listed  above  had  Indian  wives;  they  were:  Hans  Anderson.  G.W. 
Cook,  John  McClure,  Robert  Shortess,  Samuel  C.  Smith,  and  Solomon  H.  Smith. 
Divorces  were  not  common  in  the  mid  part  of  the  last  century.  However,  several 
of  those  who  held  donation  land  claims  in  Clatsop  County  had  gotten  divorces, 
including:  Lewis  H.  Judson.  George  B.  McEwan,  W.W.  Raymond.  Carlos  Shane, 
and  Samuel  C.  Smith. 
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Burial  Places  for  Some  Owners  of  Clatsop  County 
Donation  Land  Claims 


Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer  Cemetery:  Philo  Callender,  Hiram  Carnahan,  George  W. 
Coffmbury,  Alva  Condit.  George  Davidson.  Ninian  A.  Eberman,  Philip  Gearhart, 
John  Hobson,  William  Hobson.  Joseph  Jeffers,  Bartholomew  Kindred,  Robert  S. 
MacEwan.  Robert  W.  Morrison.  Truman  P.  Powers,  W.W.  Raymond,  Moses 
Rogers,  Samuel  Cole  Smith.  Solomon  H.  Smith,  James  Taylor,  and  John  Thomas 
Oceanview  Cemetery  :  Jolin  Adair,  Sr.,  Almerin  Montgomery,  David  Pease, 
Charles  Stevens,  James  Welch,  Augustus  C.  Wirt 

Hillside  Pioneer  Cemetery  (15th  and  Niagara  in  Astoria):  David  Burnside,  Cyrus 
Olney,  Robert  Shortess 

Greenwood  Cemetery  (on  Highway  202):  John  M.  Shively 

Elsie  Cemetery  (on  Highway  26):  Hans  Anderson 

Seaside:  Elizabeth  and  William  Lattie 

Portland:  Preston  W.  Gillette 

Salem:  Lewis  Hubbell  Judson 

California:  Henry  H.  Hunt 

Indiana:  John  McClure 

At  the  site  of  the  Whitman  Massacre  in  Wailatpu,  Idaho  William  H.  Gray 


CCHS  #7985-900 


Behind  the  Clatsop  Plains  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  cemetery  that  is  the 
resting  place  for  many  of  Clatsop  County's  pioneers. 
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The  township  map  on  this  page  and  the  next  were  made  from  the  survey  of  Joseph  W. 
and  John  Trutch  on  January  19th,  1856.  The  third  map  shows  only  donation  land  claims 
and  was  made  originally  in  1 863 .  Larger,  more  readable  copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Clatsop  County  Road  Department  on  Highway  202  for  about  $1 .00  apiece.  How  many 
names  can  you  find  that  are  on  the  donation  land  claim  list?  The  map  on  this  page, 
covering  the  Warrenton Hammond  area,  shows  the  location  of  the  houses  of  B.C.  Kindred, 
W.  W.  Raymond,  W.  H.  Gray,  S.  H.  Smith,  G.  Davidscn,  A.  C.  Wirt,  D.  C.  Pease,  N. 
Eberman  [Everman],  B.Lavery,  G.  W.  Coffmbury,  and  T.  P.  Powers.  A  large  dot  is 
the  location  of  the  house;  fences  and  roads  are  also  shown.  Each  of  the  two  townships 
on  the  following  pages  lies  south  of  the  one  preceding  it. 
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Donation  Land  Claims 


The  following  material  is  from  several  sources,  but  most  were  printed  in  the 
Oregon  Historical  Quarterly.  The  excerpts  are  brief;  their  purpose  is  only  to  show 
something  personal  in  the  nature  of  some  of  the  people  who  received  the  original 
patents  to  the  land  on  which  we  many  of  us  now  live.  The  quarterly  can  be 
purchased  at  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  1230  S.  Jf  Park  Avenue  in  Portland, 
Oregon  97205-2483.  A  complete  set  is  at  the  Astoria  Public  Library.  The  original 
spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  retained. 


Alexander  Lattie 

This  exerpt  is  from  Alexander 
Lottie's  1846  Fort  George  Journal, 
printed  in  Vol.  64,  No.  3,  page  223,  of 
the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly.  The 
original  is  in  the  archives  of  the 
Heritage  Museum. 

"Saturday  May  the  2d  [1846]  AM 
Breeze  from  the  NE  with  Cloudy  fme 
weather  at  the  usual  time  commenced 
gardening  and  other  fine  jobs  necessary' 
the  Schooner  Cadboro  still  in  the  Bay. 
At  9-30  left  the  place  in  search  of  a 
claim.  At  3-30  returned  without 
succeeding.  Their  are  no  places  fit  for 
Farming,  at  least  7  miles  up  Lewes  [sic] 
&  Clark's  River.  The  Marshes  are  very' 
good  at  low  Tides  for  grazing  but  at 
Spring  Tides  and  other  times  of  the  year 
when  the  water  is  High  the  only  retreat 
is  the  timber  which  is  thick  with  little 
feed..." 

Already  in  1846,  about  half  a  dozen 
claims  had  been  made  along  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  River,  most  containing 
about  640  acres.  Alexander  Lattie  did 
not  find  a  claim,  but  after  his  death,  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  and  son,  William 
proved  up  on  donation  land  claims  in 
what  is  now  the  south  part  of  Seaside. 

William  H.  Gray 

The  following  exerpts  are  from  the 


1853  journal  of  Rebecca  Ketcham, 
printed  in  the  article,  "From  Ithaca  to 
Clatsop  Plains:  Miss  Ketcham' s  Journal 
of  Travel,  "  in  Volume  62  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly,  and  edited  by  Leo 
M.  Kaiser  and  Priscilla  Knuth.  The 
spelling  and  use  of  italics  are  as  they 
were  found  in  the  quarterly. 

The  long  trip  across  the  Plains  in 
1853  gaye  Rebecca  Ketcham  an 
opportunity  to  obserye  closely  the 
leader  of  the  wagon  train,  William  H. 
Gray,  who  was  returning  to  Oregon 
with  his  wife  and  children.  The 
following  are  some  of  her  observations. 

Sunday,  May  22,  1853.  We  were 
detained  four  weeks  at  Independence  by 
the  non-arrival  of  Mr.  Gray.  When  he 
came  he  was  not  pleased  with  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  company  by 
those  taking  the  lead,  which  made  some 
unpleasant  feelings  for  all.  I  thought  he 
had  some  reason  to  find  fault,  but  still 
there  was  that  about  him  which  did  not 
inspire  the  confidence  which  I  had 
hoped  to  feel  in  the  leader  of  such  an 
enterprise  as  that  we  were  about 
undertaking.  That  which  made  me  feel 
worst  was  that  he  took  the  first  Sabbath 
he  was  with  us  for  a  buisness  [sic] 
day.... 

Sunday,  June  12th.  Mr.  Gray  sold 
his  cow  at  Big  Blue  ferry,  so  we  have 
no  milk.  All  the  biscuit  has  to  be  made 
with  water.  .  .  .Mr.  Gray  does  most  of  the 
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cooking,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  see 
some  of  his  operations.  I  believe  he 
generally  makes  out  to  wash  his  hands 
before  he  commences,  but  I  must  say  I 
think  there  is  some  dirt  in  our  food.  He 
will  not  let  us  wash  our  dried  apples 
and  peaches  in  more  than  one  water, 
nor  cut  out  the  cores  or  any  that  we 
w  ould  call  bad  places.  In  looking  over 
die  beans  he  will  not  let  us  throw  away 
any  of  the  black  ones  and  rice  and 
coffee  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  look  over  at  all.  Of  course  his  way  is 
the  way  when  he  has  anything  to  do 
with  it.  He  baked  the  pancakes.  They 
had  a  few  chips  and  sticks  we  picked  up 
where  someone  else  had  camped,  and  a 
few  buffalo  chips.  These  are  about  as 
scarce  as  wood,  for  there  has  such  a 
multitude  passed  over  the  road  they 
have  been  all  used  up... I  told  him  I  had 
not  been  so  pleased  in  a  great  while  as 
I  was  to  see  him  stewing  over  those 
cakes.  He  took  it  all  in  good  part  and 
had  quite  a  laugh  over  it. 

I  think  there  is  not  one  in  the 
company  who  has  not  some  hard 
feelings  toward  Mr.  Gray  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  treats  them.  His 
course  seems  very  much  like  getting 
persons  who  were  ignorant  of  what  they 
were  doing  into  his  power  and  then 
making  them  do  just  as  he  likes.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  all  get  sick  if  there  is  no 
more  chance  for  rest  than  there  has 
been,  and  the  unpleasent  feelings 
resulting  from  the  quarrels  between  the 
Godleys  and  Mr.  Gray.  I  cannot  help  at 
times  looking  forward  with  much  dread 
to  the  rest  of  our  journey.... 

Thursday,  June  16th. ..The  day  is 
pleasent  but  my  own  heart  is  heavy,  for 
we  are  in  the  wilderness  where  we 
cannot  help  ourselves,  and  in  the  power 
of  seemingly  the  most  arbitrary  and 
heartless  man  I  ever  saw.  But  I  will  try' 


William  H.  Gray 


and  defer  my  judgement  till  I  see  him  at 
his  own  house,  for  he  seems  to  think 
crossing  the  plains  and  mountains  a 
perfect  excuse  for  any  display  of  temper 
and  tyranny  which  he  chooses  to  make, 
and  while  there  is  so  much  quarrelling 
I  feel  no  disposition  to  write 
cheerfully.... 

Sunday,  July  17th.... I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  I  feel  many  times  that  he  does 
not  treat  me  well  and  feel  indignant  and 
as  though  I  never  wished  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  him  again;  but  the 
moment  he  speaks  pleasantly  to  me  my 
angry  feelings  all  vanish  and  I  like  him 
just  as  well  as  ever.  There  is  none  in  my 
company  who  takes  his  part  as  much  as 
Ido. 

Sunday,  July  24th...\  felt  that  Mr. 
Gray's  tirrany  and  assumption  of 
authority  were  far  preferable  to  having 
so  many  self-important  directors.  Yes, 
with  all  his  heartlessness  and 
indifference  to  our  company  I  would 
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much  rather  get  along  with  him  through 
the  journey  than  with  any  other  one  in 
the  company... 

*  *  * 

It  may  have  been  her  fascination 
with  William  H.  Gray  that  brought 
Rebecca  Ketcham  all  the  way  to 
Clatsop  County.  She  joined  the  church 
that  Gray  had  belonged  to,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Clatsop  Plains 
and  she  taught  school.  After  she  was 
married  to  Fenis  T.  Mills,  they  bought 
property  adjacent  to  that  owned  by 
Preston  W.  Gillette  near  Reith  Road 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  River.  They  did  not  remain  there 
long,  but  returned  east  with  their  two 
sons. Gillette's  diary  and  the  church 
record  both  note  that  thev  died  not  long 
afterward. 

Robert  Shortess 

From  Men  of  Champoeg  by 
Caroline  C.  Dobbs,  Metropolitan  Press, 
Publishers,  Portland,  Oregon,  1932: 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  to 
Governor  Joseph  Lane,  written  on  April 
21,  1850  concerning  conditions  in 
Clatsop  County: 

"We  are  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time  past  in  a  state  of  complete 
disorganization;  there  is  not,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  a  civil  magistrate  or 
any  judicial  or  ministerial  officer  in  the 
county;  all  those  elected  under  the 
provisional  government  having 
resigned  or  left  the  country,  and  no 
election  ordered  to  supply  their  places, 
the  law  providing  for  the  election  of 
county  officers  not  being  known  here 
till  long  after  the  time  specified  therein 
for  holding  the  election..  . We  cannot 
leave  home  without  our  families  being 
exposed  to  insult  and  ill  treatment  from 


the  vagabonds  who  are  prowling  about 
our  shores.  This  is  no  imaginary  danger 
as  by  experience  I  can  testify.  In  fact 
our  only  protection  as  matters  now 
stand  is  our  own  individual  strength  and 
resolution. 

"One  more  evil  of  our  disorganized 
state  and  one  which  calls  for  immediate 
attention  is  this:  Several  of  our  citizens 
have  died  within  the  past  year  or 
eighteen  months,  leaving  families  and 
also  properties  of  which  no  disposition 
can  be  legally  made  and  unless  some 
person  takes  responsibility  of  acting 
without  law,  the  property  is  wasted 
while  the  widow  and  orphan  suffer 
want.  The  situation  of  the  Indian  in  the 
vicinity  is,  if  possible,  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  whites.  The  sale  of  liquor  to 
them  by  the  whites  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  winter  (according  to  the 
Indians'  statements)  to  an  unprecidented 
extent,  and  great  part  of  the  money  and 
property  they  possessed  has  been 
squandered..  Their  lands  and  fishing 
stations  have  been  taken  and  they 
threatened  with  vengeance  of  the 
government  if  they  opposed  in  any 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the 
settlers.  They  state  that  they  have  been 
told  they  might  as  well  give  up  their 
lands  for  what  they  could  get,  as  the 
soldiers  would  soon  come  and  kill  them 
or  drive  them  off;  that  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  oppose  the  whites  for  they 
would  have  their  land  in  defiance  of 
them.  The  aged  and  infirm  Indian  and 
orphan  child  are  in  a  state  of  destitution 
and  suffering  or  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  a  few  white  men,  while 
others,  and  they  (some  of  them  at  least) 
of  the  worst  class  are  speculating  upon 
their  property. 

"Is  there  no  way  in  which  a  check 
can  be  put  upon  the  encroachments  of 
individuals  upon  Indian  territory?  Has 
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every  white  man  a  right  to  take  their 
land  where  and  how  he  pleases?...  I 
have  heard  it  intimated  that  the  coast 
Indian  would  be  removed  to  the  Snake 
country.  If  the  whites  cannot  wait  until 
Death  has  done  his  work  through  causes 
now  in  active  operation,  I  would 
suggest  for  their  consideration  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  more  philanthropic 
disposition  as  well  as  greater  economy 
to  collect  them  together  and  shoot  them 
like  deer  in  a  German  abattoir,  rather 
than  send  them  to  that  miserably  bleak, 
barren  region  to  die  of  famine.  They 
would  not  relish  eating  each  other,  as  I 
hear  the  Indians  in  their  desperation  do 
there.  I  have  resided  upwards  of  six 
years  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  consider  them  a  high-minded 
race  with  more  honesty,  generosity  and 
gratitude  than  are  usually  found  among 
whites  when  uncontrolled  by  law  or 
conventionality  of  society.  Believe  me 
your  excellency, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Robert  Shortess." 

John  McClure 

Shirlev  Schoenleber,  a  descendant 
of  John  McClure ,  provided  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  he  had  written.  The  original 
is  Document  M3 22 from  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society. 

"To  A.  Lee.  Esq. 

Astoria  26th  Augst  1847 

Dear  Sir 

I  am  in  good  health  and  will  be  up 
in  two  or  three  weeks  to  arrange  with 
you  the  [?],  fixtures  for  the  winter 
work.  No  news  here.  Write  to  me 
without  fail  on  the  peril  of  your 
everlasting  pi[?]  the  news,  [?]  news  all 
the  news  and  nothing  but  the  news  by 
the  late  emigrants  be  particular.  Send 
me  if  you  can  a  good  young  man  down 


to  work  for  me  and  keep  "house"  while 
I  go  up  and  perhaps  I  will  keep  him  all 
winter  to  farm  and  clear  land  --  please 
remember  me  to  Mair  Hazard  tell  Mair 
I  have  now  in  keeping  for  him  a 
handsome  cluchman*,  sound  in  mind 
limb  and  [?].  Come  and  see. 

I  am  yours  [?]  respectfully 
John  McClure 

Send  my  flour  and  coffee  down.  I 
am  out.  J.M." 

*"Klootchman"  in  Chinook  jargon 
means:  "A  woman,  a  female  of  any 
animal;  a  wife, "  according  to  Edward 
Harper  Thomas'  book,  Chinook:  A 
History  and  Dictionary,  1970,  Binford 
&  Mort,  publishers.  As  P.  W.  Gillette 
wrote,  John  McClure  had  married  an 
Indian  woman,  related  to  Chief 
Concomly. 

William  H.  Gray  wrote  in  his  book, 
A  History  of  Oregon,  1792-1849:  "John 
McClure  of  Clatsop  County,  a  man  of 
fine  appearance  and  generally  respected 
for  his  age,  but  as  a  politician,  having 
no  influence,  merely  occupying  a  place. 
He  was  of  the  pro-slavery  school. 
Extremely  bitter  and  sarcastic  in  his 
conversation  against  all  who  fell  under 
his  displeasure  yet  liberal  to  friends  and 
kind  to  strangers.  But  severe  alike  on 
the  HBC  (Hudson  Bay  Company)  and 
religious  society.  He  was  inclined  in  his 
own  ideas  to  Romanism." 

Almira  Raymond 

The  letter  below  is  from  the  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  85,  No.  3, 
page  300.  Olga  Freeman  edited  a  series 
of  letters  written  by  Almira  Raymond 
which  give  a  good  description  of  the  life 
of  a  pioneer  woman. 
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"Tansy  Point,  Oregon 
Feb.  20,  1852 

Dear  Sister: 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  give  a 
few  particulars  of  my  history  in  this 
country,  but  time  and  opportunity  has 
failed  me  until  now  1  seem  to  have  a 
little  time.  I  have  a  little  babe  3  weeks 
old.  My  husband  has  gone  up  the  river 
to  Portland  and  Dayton  to  attend  to  his 
public  business  and  get  supplies  for  the 
family.  And  I  am  left  with  an  Indian 
boy  and  my  children.  Sometimes  I  feel 
a  little  lonesome  as  I  am  not  able  to 
work  or  get  about  much  yet,  but  think  I 
am  gaining  now.  We  who  raise  families 
in  this  country  have  had  much  to  do. 
We  have  had  9  children  in  13  years.  In 
having  these  I  have  suffered  much.  I 
have  never  been  less  than  24  hours  in 
child  birth  and  generally  48.  My  life  has 
been  despaired  of  a  number  of  times. 
Twice  I  have  been  delivered  by 
artificial  means  and  the  children  died  at 
both  times.  My  husband  has  been  my 
onlv  nurse,  and  he  has  done  all  he  could 
forme...." 

Almira  Raymond  and  her  husband 
arrived  on  the  ship  Lausanne  in  1840  to 
ser\'e  as  missionaries.  They  were 
divorced  in  1864. 

Samuel  Wells  Tallman 

The  following  letter  was  printed  in 
the  Daily  Astorian  on  October  2 ,  1877. 

"I  have  just  returned  after  an 
examination  of  the  country  along  the 
summit  at  the  head  of  West's  creek  and 
Gnat  creek..  . From  the  summit  at  the 
head  of  West's  creek  to  Gnat  creek,  the 
country  (six  miles  long  by  three  miles 
wide)  is  a  smooth  region,  with  the  finest 
fir  timber  in  the  world,  well  watered, 
and  a  good  wagon  road  can  be  made  the 


whole  distance.  From  the  summit  at 
Fish-hawk  to  Astoria,  and  from  Gnat 
creek  to  Wests  is  the  prettiest  country'  I 
ever  saw.... I  will  survey  a  road  gratis,  or 
cut  a  good  trail  for  $12  per  mile  (14 
miles)  and  if  it  is  not  as  represented 
when  received,  no  charges  will  be 
made.  I  will  construct  the  trail  to  tire 
summit  of  the  Nehalem,  and  tire  settlers 
offer  to  put  it  down  the  Fish  hawk.  The 
nearest  point  to  Westport  is  four  miles, 
but  I  think  I  can  mm  south  one  mile 
sooner  on  the  base  line  (east  and  west) 
and  save  an  elbow.  Indian  Dick  and  I 
want  a  lick  at  it.  and  if  you  will  keep  the 
hounds  off,  and  encourage  us  a  little, 
you  will  see  a  good  road  into  Nehalem 
valley,  the  garden  spot  of  the  coast 
range,  just  so  sure  as  you  live.  I  am  a 
poor  man,  my  bottom  dollar  gone,  or  I 
would  do  the  work  alone. 

S.W.  Tallman." 

Samuel  Wells  Tallman  was  born  in 
Fairfield ,  Lancaster  County,  Ohio  on 
August  4,  1817  to  Samuel  Tolman  and 
Sarah  Wells.  He  arrived  in  Oregon  on 
November  5,  1849.  On  July  20,  1850, 
he  claimed  640  acres  of  land  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  Knappa,  Clatsop 
County.  Because  he  was  not  married  he 
wax  allowed  only  half  this  amount,  and 
when  it  was  sur\>eyed,  it  was  found  to  be 
324.82  acres.  In  1850,  Tallman  made 
his  living  b  v  farming.  His  Irish  potatoes 
and  garden  produce  earned  h  im  S3 200 
that  year.  He  had  six  milk  cows,  eight 
work  oxen  and  three  other  cows.  Over 
the  next  twenty  years,  he  purchased 
large  amounts  of  timberland  from  the 
federal  government  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county  and  he  wax  listed  as 
a  lumberman  on  the  1860.  In  1870,  he 
applied  for  a  homestead  just  west  of 
where  the  Gnat  Creek  Fish  Hatchery  is 
now,  but  did  not  prove  up  on  it.  By 
1872,  he  wax  living  at  Wauna.  The 
1880  census  showed  that  he  was  living 
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in  Westport ,  still  single  and  working  as 
a  surveyor.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  county  surveyor  on  the 
democractic  state  ticket,  in  1882,  losing 
the  election  to  Gelo  F.  Parker  who 
remained  in  that  position  for  many 
years.  When  and  where  Samuel  Tollman 
died  is  unknown.  He  had  endeavored  to 
leave  a  monument  to  his  presence  in  the 
county  in  the  form  of  a  town, 
"Tallmantown. "  A  map  from  1859 
shows  the  location  of  Tallmantown  to 
be  on  the  Knappa  Slough,  just  west  of 
the  present  Waterhouse  Road. 

Charles  Stevens 

E.  Ruth  Rockwood  edited  the  letters 
of  Charles  Stevens  which  were  printed 
in  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterlies  in 
Volumes  36  and  37.  These  letters 
provide  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
happenings  in  Clatsop  County  from  the 
1850s  to  the  1870s. 

Astoria  O.T.  [Oregon  Territory] 

25th  March  1855 

..  .We  are  building  a  frame  house, 
have  got  the  frame  up,  about  3/4 
shingled  and  one  end  partly  sided  up.  If 
we  could  work  at  it  steady  for  one  week 
we  think  we  could  get  into  it.  It  is  16  by 
22  feet.  We  are  now  living  in  an  old  log 
shanty  that  has  been  here  some  years, 
and  is  about  13  by  16  feet.  Our  house  is 
1  1/2  story.. ..We  are  all  well,  and  Ann 
says  that  she  never  was  as  contented  in 
her  life.  It  is  now  after  noon,  and  the 
girls  are  setting  out  on  the  east  side  of 
the  house  sewing,  it  being  as  pleasant  as 
any  day  you  have  in  June,  and  you  may 
pick  out  your  best.  .. 

The  excerpt  that  follows  is 
interesting  to  compare  to  the  article  by 
Stanley  Church  also  in  this  issue. 


August  4,  1854.  "This  part  of  the 
country  was  first  settled,  and  really 
looks  like  living.  It  has  been  settled 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  and  the  farms 
look  as  well  as  any  in  Illinois  with 
better  fences,  and  less  weeds  by  fifty  pr 
cent  than  you  have  in  the  states.  The 
farmers  will  rais  from  one  to  two 
thousand  bushels  of  the  nicest  Potatoes 
that  you  ever  eat  or  ever  see,  many  of 
them  have  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  of 
Oats,  and  some  of  them  a  few  acres  of 
wheat.  Garden  sauce  [?]  grows  fine 
here,  and  in  fact  every  thing  that  is 
needed  grows  to  perfection  here...  The 
country  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  that 
you  ever  saw.  Just  take  your  map  and 
find  Point  Adams,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river  and  run  down  the  coast  20  or 
thirty  miles  and  you  will  pass  along  the 
western  lines  of  all  their  claims,  here  is 
a  high  sand  ridge,  and  handsome  beach 
where  you  can  drive  a  horse  and  Buggy, 
or  a  dozen  of  them  together  the  whole 
length.  About  half  a  mile  back  of  the 
ridge  is  another  and  about  one  fourth 
that  distance  from  this  is  a  third  ridge 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
Plains,  just  as  straight  as  the  lines  on 
this  paper.  These  ridges  are  narrow  on 
the  top,  hardly  wide  enough  for  two 
wagons  to  pass,  and  from  ten  to  30  feet 
high.  Inside  this  third  ridge  are  most  of 
their  farms.  A  small  stream  rises  in  the 
hills  at  the  south  end  of  the  plains  and 
runs  directly  north  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  plains  then  turns  west, 
then  south,  back  to  the  south  end,  into 
the  Ocean,  and  in  the  whole  course, 
north  and  south  is  not  over  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  apart.  This  is  prairia  country, 
but  is  not  prairia  soil,  for  here  it  is  sand 
mixed  with  black  loom  with  large 
deposits  of  sea  shels  etc.  Cattle,  Horses, 
Sheep  and  Hogs  w  ere  feeding  on  the 
plains  in  every  direction  and  in  large 
droves.  This  country  is  all  open  to  the 
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Ocean  subject  to  the  sea  winds  which  in 
the  winter  comes  like  a  tornado,  I 
expect...  " 

After  a  period  of  time  working  in  the 
oyster  beds  in  Pacific  County , 
Washington,  Charles  Stevens  took  out  a 
donation  land  claim  just  southeast  of 
Tongue  Point.  From  time  to  time  he 
mentions,  in  these  letters,  the  house  he 
was  building  in  Astoria.  This  house  still 
survives  today,  and  is  located  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Nth  and  Franklin. 
Bruce  Bernev  OM’ns  the  house.  See  his 
article,  "Where  is  the  History  of  m y 
House?"  in  the  Summer  1981  issue  of 
Cumtux. 


Samuel  Cole  Smith 

As  P.  W  Gillette  noted  some  pages 
above,  Samuel  C.  Smith,  known  as 
"Tickv  Smith, "  had  a  donation  land 
claim  just  west  of  John  McClure's  clcam 
at  Astoria.  The  area  today  is  still  known 
as  Smith  Point.  Although  Samuel  Smith 
wax  living  in  the  county  in  1843  and 
died  in  Upper  Astoria  thirty-four  years 
later  (on  July  2,  1877),  he  did  not 
appear  on  the  usual  census  and  military 
indexes  for  the  county  in  the  years  in 
between.  Papers,  almost  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old,  tucked  away  in 
the  fdes  in  the  basement  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Courthouse,  provide  an 
explanation.  Excerpts  from  Judgement 
Roll,  Number  330 follow: 

"In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  For  Clatsop  County— S.C. 
Smith.  Plaintiff,  versus  Susan  Smith. 
Defendant— Suit  in  Equity  for  Divorce." 

S.C.  Smith  gcrve  a  deposition  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  which  he  wrote: 
"My  name  is  Samuel  Cole  Smith,  age 
60  years  last  June.  My  occupation  for 


the  last  ten  years  has  been  milling.  My 
present  residence  is  Yamhill  County...  I 
was  a  resident  of  Clatsop  County.  I  am 
the  Plaintiff.  I  was  married  to  the 
defendant  in  Roseburg,  Oregon  in  1855 
and  I  lived  with  her  until  about  1871. 
Since  then  she  has  been  living  part  of 
the  time  in  Washington  Territory  and 
part  of  the  time  in  Oregon,  cruising 
along  the  river  in  a  boat  with  the  man 
she  has  been  living  with  Since  1871, 
she  has  been  liv  ing  with  a  man  named 
H.  Scott  or  called  by  that  name,  as  his 
wife,  keeping  house  when  ashore  and 
part  of  the  time  they  are  traveling  up 
and  down  the  river,  in  a  scow.  I  was  a 
resident  of  Orgon  more  than  a  year 
before  the  commencement  of  this  suit, 
since  1843.  I  have  never  forgiven  the 
defendant  for  her  adultery.  We  have  a 
boy  17  years  old  last  March  living  with 
me.  This  is  all  the  children  we  have 
living." 

Also  included  in  the  fde  was  an 
ajfidcn’it  signed  on  August  13,  1875,  by 
H.  Scott,  a  28-year  old  lumberman  from 
Pacific  County,  Washington  who  said 
that  when  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Susan  Smith,  she  was  living  in 
Cathlamet  in  Washington  Territory  with 
Leander  Doane  and  was  supporting 
herself  by  taking  in  washing.  Although, 
there  seemed  to  be  conflicting 
testimony,  the  divorce  was  granted. 
Susan  Smith  never  submitted  any 
statements  in  her  own  behalf.  Her  only 
contribution  to  this  suit  was  an  "X"  as 
her  signature  to  show  that  she  had 
received  a  copy  of  the  Summons  and 
Complaint. 

After  years  of  wandering  around 
Oregon,  Samuel  C.  Smith  is  at  rest  in  an 
unmarked  grave  in  the  cemetery  by  the 
Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer  Presbyterian 
Church.  Many  other  pioneers  who  came 
west  to  find  land  claims  lie  nearby. 
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"Vision  of  Nekanikum.* 

by  John  Thomas 


Low  hang  the  clouds,  and  the  south  winds  are  sighing; 

Sullenly  breaks  the  rude  surf  on  the  main; 

Leaden  tinted  dew  drops  on  the  green  turf  are  lying; 

The  trees  weep  with  moisture  in  pearl  drops  of  rain. 

Brown  flows  the  stream  that  was  wont  like  a  mirror 
To  reflect  the  proud  forms  of  the  comely  and  brave; 

Now  a  loneliness  broods  o'er  its  breast  like  a  terror. 

And  all  is  as  silent  and  still  as  the  grave. 

They  are  gone!  The  forms  of  the  comely  and  manly; 

Lost  in  the  distance  the  musical  hum. 

Of  the  silvery  laugh,  and  childhood's  blithe  prattle, 

From  the  green  shady  banks  of  fair  Nekanikum. 

I  miss  the  bright  glance  from  fair  midnight  eyes  beaming 
Of  the  sylph-like  forms  that  haunted  the  shore- 
The  light  boat  with  joyful  humanity1  teeming, 

Like  a  swallow  skims  over  its  bosom  no  more. 

Hard  beats  the  rain  that  the  clouds  are  distilling, 

With  ominous  rattle  on  shingle  and  pane; 

And  dim  are  my  eyes  with  briny  tears  swelling, 

At  the  thoughts  that  we  may  never  all  meet  again. 

But  Hope,  like  the  bright  slender  streak  in  the  morning 
With  the  clear  eye  of  faith  bids  us  patiently  wait, 

For  sunshine  and  flowers  the  rich  landscape  adorning 
Then  on  thy  green  margin  once  more  all  elate. 

I'll  see  the  loved  forms  of  my  braves  and  dusk  maidens 
Or  list  in  the  distance  the  musical  hum 
Of  the  silvery  laugh  or  childhood's  gay  prattle, 

'Long  the  deep  shady  lanes  by  the  Nekanikum. 

Clatsop,  Oregon.  August  24,  1877 

*Nekanikum  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream  which  flows  through  Clatsop 
plains,  and  upon  its  bank  is  situated  the  Sea  Side  and  Summer  House  of  this 
favorite  watering  place  of  the  polite  element  of  Oregon  social  life." 
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John  Thomas  was  a  witness  to  the 
decline  in  the  Indian  population  of  the 
county  as  most  of  his  life  had  been 
spent  on  Clatsop  Plains  and  Seaside. 
He  was  born  in  1823  in  South  Wales, 
England,  and  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1848. 
He  took  out  a  donation  land  claim  on 
the  south  part  of  Cullaby  Lake,  and 
after  proving  up  on  it,  moved  to 
Seaside,  living  along  what  is  now 
Avenue  S.  He  probably  never  married, 


but  for  a  period  of  time  attracted  the 
attention  of  female  members  of  the 
"polite  element"  through  his  poems 
which  were  printed  in  the  Astoria  and 
California  newspapers.  He  usually  lived 
as  a  hermit,  but  occasionally  worked 
dispensing  liquor  to  patrons  at  the 
Seaside  House.  The  story  of  his  life  and 
two  more  of  his  poems  can  be  found  in 
the  Winter,  1990  issue  of  Cumtux. 

trip  across  Youngs  Bay  in  1878 


An  old  pioneer  describes  a 


Truman  P.  Powers 

From  the  Weekly  Astorian  of  February  16,  1878. 
"EDITOR  ASTORIAN: 


Meeting  a  man  wishing  to  lease  a 
dair>r  farm  yesterday,  I  started  in 
company  with  him.  to  show  him  the 
best  one  in  the  country,  situated  on 
Lewis  and  Clarke  river  where  he  could 
lease  a  butter-milk  and  cheese  factory, 
providing  the  cows  were  at  hand.  The 
sky  was  dark,  and  the  clouds  looked 
angry,  but  notwithstanding,  we  started 
in  a  small  boat  from  Astoria,  against  a 
head  wind,  but  having  a  strong  man 
with  me.  I  thought  the  voyage  could  be 
accomplished  without  trouble,  but  when 
his  turn  came  at  the  oars,  he  would  only 
use  one  at  a  time,  and  that  pulled  in 
both  directions,  so  the  labor  all  came 
upon  the  young  man.  We  made  the 
mouth  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  however, 
before  the  storm  became  severe, 
investigated  the  advantages  of  the 
ranch,  and  Mr.  M.  seemed  well  pleased. 
I  advised  him,  however,  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  at  boat-pulling  before 
trusting  himself  along  upon  the  angry' 
waters.  Business  through  at  the  claim, 
we  proceeded  on  to  Fort  Clatsop,  where 
Mr.  M.  could  take  a  land  passage  by 
legs  homeward,  and  on  a  trial  I 


discovered  that  he  could  make  better 
use  of  his  legs  than  he  did  with  the  oars. 

The  storm  came  upon  us  in  its  fury 
in  the  river,  but  we  weathered  it. 
coming  out  thoroughly  wet  and  with 
blistered  hands.  After  disposing  of  my 
man  at  Fort  Clatsop.  I  proceeded  on  up 
the  river  to  ascertain  the  social  status  of 
the  settlers.  After  beating  against  the 
storm  for  a  while,  I  took  shelter  under 
the  roof  and  by  the  fireside  of  an  old 
friend,  where  after  taking  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee,  and  going  through  with  a  drying 
process,  I  felt  materially  benefitted. 
Here  I  spent  the  night.  The  evening 
passed  pleasantly  as  music  beguiled  the 
hours.  This  family  has  an  orchestra 
within  itself,  organ,  flute,  violin  and 
clarionet,  and  their  performances  are 
very  creditable.  Could  every  family  in 
the  land  spend  their  evenings  in  the 
cultivation  and  performance  of  music, 
at  their  homes,  there  would  be  less 
tramps  and  vagabonds  and  far  less 
misery  in  the  world.  Some  nice  songs 
were  sang  by  a  young  lady  boarder, 
accompanied  by  the  organ. 
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Bed  time  came  and  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  have  a  joint  occupancy  of  a  bed  with 
the  district  school  teacher.  He  was  the 
first  in  bed  and  the  last  up,  yet  he  made 
me  take  the  back  side,  but  being  young 
and  spry  [74  years  old],  I  didn't  mind  it 
on  account  of  other  benefits.  He  had 
warm  feet  by  reason  of  their  exposure 
in  a  nude  state  before  the  sitting  room 
fire  prior  to  going  to  bed,  which  is 
greatly  conducive  to  health,  and  should 
not  be  neglected  by  young  gentlemen 
and  old  maids.  Well,  in  the  morning  I 
found  the  advantage  gained,  I  could 
spell  all  hands  words,  such  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Chimborazo  with 
the  greatest  of  ease. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  about  one- 
half  the  people  are  getting  dissatisfied 
and  are  determined  to  sell  out.  Where 
the  fault  lies,  or  whether  the  country 
would  gain  or  lose  by  their  going  is  not 
for  me  to  say;  but  it  looks  unwise  to  me 


for  a  man  in  robust  health  with  a 
healthy  wife  and  four  small  children 
and  good  prospects  for  double  that 
number,  owning  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  together  with  cattle  and  sheep,  to 
sell  out  when  property  will  not  bring 
half  its  real  value,  set  himself  adrift  to 
settle  again  in  some  place  not  yet  found, 
or  to  drift  on  until  he  finally  brings  up 
with  nothing  but  a  large  family,  without 
home  or  shelter.  Where  the  fault  lies  I 
am  not  able  to  say,  whether  in  the  male 
or  female  portion  of  the  household, 
most  likely  mixed.  But  then  there  is  a 
soft  spot  somewhere,  a  screw  loose  in 
some  part  of  the  machinery.  If  I  am 
permitted  to  guess  at  the  cause,  I  might 
safely  it  is  for  want  of  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  husband  and  wife,  with  rigid 
industry  and  economy,  which  brings 
them  into  this  hampered  condition  and 
discontented  state.  I  know  more  who  if 
they  could  year  by  year  invest  the 
money  they  spend  for  tobacco,  in  sheep, 
and  take  proper  care  of  them,  in  a  few 
years  would  be  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  The  same  with  whisky 
drinkers. 

I  hope  no  discontented  man  will 
take  offense  at  these  views  and 
suggestions.  I  must  start  for  home 
within  ten  minutes,  and  if  I  never  arrive, 
you  will  fail  to  get  this  article. 

P."  [Truman  P.  Powers] 

The  claim  that  Truman  P.  Powers 
was  trying  to  sell  was  located  near  the 
present  Clatsop  County  airport.  About 
thirty  years  later  Dr.  Bethenia  Owens- 
Adair  lived  somewhere  close  by,  if  not 
on  the  same  spot.  Long  after  Bethenia' s 
house  was  destroyed ,  a  wild  orchard 
with  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  and 
unusual  ornamental  shrubs,  surrounded 
by  fragrant  mint,  reminded  trespassers 
of  those  who  lived  here  long  ago.  But 
all  traces  have  now  been  plowed  over. 
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Transcribed  by  A /argot  and  Henry  Tamborella 


Letters  to  the  Boelling  Family 

By  Liisa  Penner 


The  vault  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  at  the  Heritage 
Museum  holds  ail  kinds  of  wonderful 
treasures  that  the  society  has  received 
as  donations  for  some  forty  years. 
These  include  old  letters,  diaries,  a 
variety  of  official  papers,  and  maps. 
The  most  exciting  day  for  me  at  work  in 
the  Archives  was  the  day  it  was  decided 
that  Bettie  McCue  and  I  would  begin 
indexing  and  organizing  the  papers 
stored  in  the  vault.  Day  after  dav,  we 
hauled  out  boxes  and  carefully 
examined  the  contents.  Some  papers 
that  were  in  good  condition  we 
photocopied  so  that  we  could  study 
them  later.  Three  letters,  in  particular, 
piqued  my  interest.  They  were  written  in 
a  German  script  that  I  could  not 
transcribe.  One  letter,  dated  March  6th, 
1853,  was  written  to  a  member  of  the 
Boelling  family.  The  letters  remained  a 
mystery  until  some  four  years  later 
when  I  met  a  lovely  German  lady  who 
was  helping  her  husband  work  on  his 
genealogy.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be 
willing  to  translate  the  Boelling  letters. 
Margot  Tamborella  and  her  husband, 
Henry,  graciously  volunteered  their 
spare  time  during  the  next  couple  weeks 
to  translate  three  letters.  Two  letters  are 
shared  here  now  with  the  readers  We 
are  very  grateful  for  the  work  the 
Tamborellas  did. 

These  letters  transport  us  to  a  time 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  Conrad 
Boelling,  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed,  was  originally  from  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  Germany,  and  his  wife, 


Bhilippina  Veith,  was  from  Thol 
Eischneider  in  the  Rhineland-Pfalz 
area,  in  the  western  part  of  Germany. 
They  and  their  children,  and 
Philippina's  mother,  Fredrika  Veith, 
had  moved  from  their  home  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
from  there,  in  1847,  they  made  their 
trip  to  the  Oregon  country.  They  said 
their  goodbyes  to  their  relatives  and 
friends,  aware  that  they  might  never 
meet  again.  Their  only  contact  would  be 
letters  which  sometimes  took  months  to 
reach  their  destination. 

The  Boellings  had  eleven  children, 
four  daughters  and  seven  sons.  One 
daughter,  Mary  Christina,  who  had 
made  the  overland  trip  with  them, 
married  Captain  George  F lav  el  on 
March  26,  1854  in  Clatsop  County, 
about  a  year  after  the  first  letter  was 
written.  Flavel  became  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  man  in  the  county. 
Another  daughter,  Mina  ( Wilhelmina ) 
married  Moses  Rogers,  a  pilot  on  the 
bar  who  had  a  donation  land  claim  on 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  near  the 
present-day  location  of  the  Netel 
Grange.  Conrad  Boelling  had  applied 
for  a  donation  land  claim  too,  in  1848, 
on  Youngs  River,  but  did  not  prove  up 
on  it.  He  opened  Astoria's  first  hotel 
that  same  year,  operating  it  until  1861. 
The  house  the  Boelling  family  built  still 
stands  on  the  block  just  south  of  the 
Flavel  House.  For  a  story  of  the  family, 
see  the  Winter  1986  issue  o/Cumtux 
and  the  special  Summer  1991  issue. 


"St.  Louis  6th  March,  1853 
Dear  Cousin  Boelling: 

I  received  your  precious  letter  from 
the  1st  of  December  last  year  in  the  first 
half  of  January,  this  year  and  we  were 
delighted  to  hear  from  you  after  you 
had  been  away  for  so  long,  especially 
since  your  message  is  so  delightful  and 
you  are  all  in  good  health.  Here,  in  and 
around  St.  Louis,  it  seems  to  me  it 
becomes  less  healthy  every  year,  maybe 
because  so  many  more  people  are  living 
here  now.  And  you  would  hardly 
recognize  the  town  now,  as  it  is  so  big 
now  and  so  many  things  are  prettier 
now.  When  you  left  here,  we  still  lived 
sort  of  in  the  bush.  Now  the  town 
border  stretches  one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  further  out  around  the  town  from 
the  river  in  the  south  to  the  river  past 
Bremen,  in  the  north,  about  12  to  13 
miles  long.  The  length  of  the  town 
border  at  the  river  is  between  six  to 
eight  miles  long. 

I  made  known  your  greetings  to  the 
relatives  here.  Konrad  and  Louis 
Hospes  both  live  in  Bremen  North  (or 
above  St.  Louis).  The  former  still  has  a 
grocery  store  and  Louis  is  a  foreman  in 
Schulenburg's  sawmill  and  they're  both 
doing  okay,  I  believe.  Your  step-father 
and  his  wife  are  still  dealing  in  the 
market,  and  after  they  were  robbed,  the 
old  man  tells  me,  "We  would  have  been 
able  to  retire,  but  now  we  have  to  start 
all  over  again."  She  blames  the  old 
man,  but  I  believe  her  distrust  and  her 
stinginess  is  the  most  to  blame, 
otherwise  they  would  have  kept  the 
money  in  a  safer  place  than  in  an  old 
box! 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  old  man 
sometimes;  I  believe  he  suffers  quite  a 
bit  even  though  he  never  complans  and 


seems  to  be  in  good  spirits.  Muelhauser, 
their  step-mother's  brother-in-law,  has 
lived  in  St.  Louis  for  quite  sometime 
and  I  believe  he  earns  a  good  deal  of 
money  as  a  stone-cutter.  But,  around 
Christmas,  he  lost  a  daughter  of  1 8  to 
20  years  of  age  who  died. 

The  minister  from  Ermschwerdt 
[Rhineland-Pfalz,  Germany]  left  for 
Chile  last  autumn  with  his  family,  but 
we  haven't  gotten  any  message  yet,  if 
they  got  there  all  right.  The  old  Foerster 
lady  accompanied  them,  but  a  son  of 
hers,  I  believe,  Herman,  is  still  in  New' 
York. 

Our  tw'o  sons  are  not  living  with  us 
right  now;  therefore.  I'm  alone  with  my 
wife.  The  oldest,  Adolph,  has  been  in 
Germany  for  two  years  already  and 
studies  mathematics  in  Marburg  to  get 
his  degree  to  be  a  surveyor  and 
engineer.  He  will  probably  be  back  this 
spring  and  is  probably  already 
preparing  for  his  trip.  The  younger  son, 
Gustav,  wants  to  be  a  businessman  and 
therefore  lives  with  an  American  family 
and  works  in  their  store  by  the  Missouri 
River  about  60  miles  from  here.  He  was 
here  over  the  winter  for  a  few  months 
and  attended  a  trade  school,  but  he's 
gone  again  now. 

My  wife  is  kind  of  weak  as  usual, 
but  in  general  is  doing  pretty  good  and 
will  hopefully  get  better  by  and  by.  We 
send  you  our  warmest  greetings  and 
wish  you  a  good  life! 

Your  sincere  cousin 
G.W.  Poetter 

P  S.  Do  write  soon  and  let  us  know 
how  you're  doing. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Cousin  Boelling: 

This  letter  has  been  lying  around  for 
a  week  because  I  wanted  to  add  a  few 
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lines  to  it,  but  I  wasn't  feeling  well 
enough  to  write. 

I  was  very  delighted  to  hear  from 
you  and  your  family  and  I  hope  we  hear 
from  you  and  yours  even'  now  and 
then!  And  if  we  can  be  of  help  to  get 
you  something  or  order  it  for  you,  we 
would  do  this  with  pleasure! 

My  husband  is  convinced  that  we 
live  close  to  our  town,  and  I  believe  you 
didn't  know  that  yet.  A  good  mile  from 
the  townhall  at  the  Market  Street,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  behind  Eamy  springs,  we 
have  a  house  with  a  pretty  big  garden, 
which  became  our  homestead.  We 
planted  a  lot  of  root  crops  and  trees  in 
the  garden-  and  if  it  wasn't  so  far  away, 
1  would  send  you  a  grape  this  Autumn! 


But  who  knows,  maybe  our  children 
can  visit  each  other,  once  when  the  train 
is  finished! 

Yesterday  we  got  a  letter  from 
Adolph;  he's  going  to  embark  on 
another  sea-voyage  in  the  beginning  of 
April  and  I'll  be  delighted  to  see  him 
after  two  years  absence. 

Goodbye  and  take  care  and  say 
hello  to  all  of  your  family  and  give  my 
best  regards. 

Your  true  friend, 

Louisa  Poetter 

Note:  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Civil 
War ,  the  railroad  would  have  been 
completed  sooner.  It  was  nineteen  years 
later  before  it  crossed  the  continent. 
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The  noted  author  of  Oregon  Shipwrecks  describes  the  sinking  of  the  L'.S.S.  Astoria 


U.S.S.  Astoria 
C  A  34 

Her  Last  Battle 

By  Don  Marshall 


IN  THE  FIRST  offensive  action  on 
enemy  territory'  in  a  war  that  America 
appeared  to  be  losing.  United  States 
Marines  stormed  ashore  on  August  7, 
1942,  at  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Steamy  Guadalcanal, 
with  its  valuable  airfield,  was  vital  to 
both  Allied  and  Japanese  forces. 

Supply  crewmen,  helpless  and 
exposed  to  high  flying  enemy  bombers, 
labored  mightily  with  little  or  no  equip¬ 
ment  to  unload  ammunition,  food  and 
medicines  to  the  hard  fighting  Marines. 

Japanese  airmen  immediately  began 
around  die  clock  bombings  of  the  ships. 
First  to  go  was  the  George  F.  Elliot,  set 
afire  and  left  sinking.  The  destroyer 
Janhs  was  badly  damaged. 

As  savage  as  the  bombing  raids 
were,  it  was  obvious  die  beleagured 
Japanese  troops  would  need  more  men 
and  fire  support  from  battleships  before 
die  hated  Americans  could  be  driven 
from  the  South  Pacific. 

The  task  of  destroying  American 
supply  ships  and  blasting  entrenched 
Marines  fell  to  Vice  Admiral  Gunichi 
Mikawa.  commander.  Eiglidi  fleet. 
Imperial  Japanese  Navy. 

Mikawa  left  Rabaul  with  five  heavy 
cruisers.  Chokai.  Aohn.  Kako.  Kimigasa 
;uid  Funttaka.  two  light  emisers  Tenryu 
and  i'uhari  plus  die  destoyer  Yimagi 


This  south  bound  fleet,  enroute  to 
Guadalcanal,  was  first  sighted  by  a 
flying  fort  on  the  7th  and  reported 
properly  to  Admiral  Turner,  but  since 
enemy  cruisers  were  near  an  enemy 
naval  base,  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm. 

The  next  sighting  of  Mikaw  a's  fleet 
was  made  by  U  S.  submarine  S-38. 
which  correcdy  assumed  die  ship's  high 
speed  indicated  dieir  urgent  mission  S- 
38  was  in  their  padi  and  too  close  to 
attack.  A  message  was  sent  and 
eventually  forwarded  to  Australian 
Admiral  V  A  C.  Crutchley  aboard  his 
flagship  in  the  Solomons.  He  received  it 
while  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

An  Australian  scout  plane  made  the 
third  sighting  at  10:26  A  M..  August  8. 
but  die  pilot  did  not  radio  the 
informadon  to  headquarters.  Instead,  he 
continued  in  his  search  area  before 
returning  to  base,  where  he  then 
leisurely  enjoyed  a  cup  of  tea  before 
making  his  report.  The  information  was 
eventually  sent  to  Townsville. 
Australia  From  diere.  a  dispatch  went 
to  General  MacArdiur's  headquarters  at 
Brisbane.  Radio  Canberra  relayed  die 
message  at  6:17  P.M..  it  got  to  Admiral 
Crutchley  at  6:39.  The  same  message 
was  sent  to  Pearl  Harbor  which 
forw  arded  it  to  Admiral  Turner  back  at 
die  Solomons  at  6:45.  Tims  it  took  over 
eight  hours  to  pass  diis  vitally  important 
message  a  mere  350  miles  from  die 
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Hudson  search  plane  to  the  Allied 
flagship. 

This  was  the  first  in  a  series  of 
unbelievable  Allied  blunders  over  the 
next  two  days. 

The  Japanese  were  sighted  again 
later  in  the  day.  and  again  the  message 
was  delayed  and  garbled.  Admiral 
Frank  Fletcher,  in  charge  of  air  support, 
originally  promised  Turner  and  the 
Marines  ninty-six  hours  of  air  cover  to 
unload  supplies. 

But  now  poorly  worded  reports 
indicated  two  enemy  fleets  and 
incorrectly  placed  one  a  mere  120  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  Guadalcanal  and 
approaching  rapidly,  Fletcher  decided 
his  carriers  would  have  to  stop  them. 
The  promised  air  cover  to  the  transports 
would  be  cut  to  a  mere  36  hours. 

Admiral  Richmond  Turner  could 


only  assume  two  enemy  forces  were 
headed  in  his  direction  but  did  not 
know  from  which  one  of  three  different 
approaches.  With  helpless  transports  to 
protect  at  Lunga  Point  and  Tulagi, 
Turner  divided  his  support  forces  into 
three  groups.  The  Southern  group, 
heavy  cruisers  Australia  and  Canberra 
of  the  Royal  Australia  Navy  (RAN)  and 
the  U.S.  ships  Chicago  plus  destroyers 
Patterson  and  Bagiev  were  to  patrol 
from  Lunga  Point  to  Savo  Island. 

The  Northern  force  of  U.S.  heavy 
cruisers,  Astoria,  Vincennes,  and 
Ouincy,  accompanied  by  destroyers 
Helm  and  Wilson ,  covered  the  area  west 
and  northwest  of  Tulagi  toward  the 
Savo. 

The  light  cruisers  (U.S.)  San  Juan, 
the  Hobart  (RAN)  with  destoyers 
Monssen  and  Buchanan  formed  the 
Eastern  group. 


Two  (U  S.)  destroyers,  Blue  and 
Ralph  Talbot  were  posted  to  picket 
positions  twenty  miles  apart,  to  the  west 
and  north  of  Savo. 

At  54  minutes  past  midnight, 
August  9th,  Mikawa's  warships 
successfully  slipped  between  the  Blue 
and  Savo  Island  without  detection  by 
Blue's  lookouts.  Lucky  for  Blue  she 
didn't  sound  the  alarm,  for  every  ship  in 
Mikawa's  two  mile  long  column  had 
guns  trained  and  ready  to  blow  her  out 
of  the  water. 

Japanese  night  fighting  naval  tactics 
were  unexcelled;  their  lookouts  were 
excellent.  Americans  tended  to  rely  on 
early  primitive  radar. 

Three  observ  ation  planes  launched 
by  Mikawa  were  picked  up  on  U  S. 
radar  but  ignored.  The  planes  flew 
unmolested  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  half  constantly  reporting  each  Allied 
vessel's  exact  location. 

Mikawa's  scout  planes  first  sighted 
the  Southern  Force  at  43  minutes  after 
midnight.  The  American  ship  crews, 
bleary-eyed  and  exhausted,  had  been 
covering  the  island  landings  with  shore 
bombard-ment  and  anti-aircraft  fire  for 
two  days. 

Admiral  Mikawa  in  the  powerful 
Chokai  had  the  advantage  of  surprise. 

Admiral  V.A.C.  Crutchley 
imprudently  removed  his  ship  Australia 
the  day  before  from  the  Southern  Force 
to  a  position  20  miles  away  to  confer 
with  Admiral  Turner  aboard  the 
transport  McCawley.  This  put  Captain 
Howard  Bode  of  the  Chicago  in  tactical 
command  of  the  group.  Bode,  assuming 
Crutchley  would  return  by  midnight, 
went  to  bed.  The  absence  of  the 


Australian  heavy  cruiser  considerably 
weakened  the  Southern  Force. 

At  1:30  A.  M.,  Mikawa  signaled, 
"Let  us  attack  with  certain  victory  in  the 
traditional  night  attack  of  the  Imperial 
Navy.  May  each  one  calmly  do  his 
utmost!" 

Then  came  the  long  awaited  order, 
"Every  ship  attack!" 

For  the  next  seven  minutes,  the 
Japanese  ran  amok. 

The  destroyer  Patterson  sighted  the 
charging  enemy  and  frantically  radioed 
a  warning,  but  it  was  too  late. 

Chokai  illuminated  both  Canberra 
and  Chicago  with  flares  and 
searchlight,  launched  four  torpedoes  at 
a  range  of  5,000  yards  and  opened  fire 
with  her  main  batteries. 

Canberra,  hit  by  two  of  the 
torpedoes  and  24  shells  from  Chokai, 
Aoba  and  Furutaka,  sat  dead  in  the 
water.  She  was  knocked  out  of  the 
battle  before  her  dazed  crew  knew  there 
was  one. 

One  of  the  torpedoes  ripped  off 
Chicago's  bow;  a  shell  took  her 
foremast.  The  crippled  ship  veered 
away  from  the  enemy  without  using  its 
radio  to  alert  the  Northern  Force  of  the 
attack.  Meanwhile  Bagley  sailed  blindly 
through  the  enemy  ships  without  firing 
a  shot.  Mikawa  ignored  her;  he  wanted 
bigger  prey. 

At  01:44  Chokai  led  her  column 
northward  while  the  Yunagi  reversed  to 
take  on  the  two  previously  passed 
picket  destovers. 

Yunagi  came  across  the  Jarvis, 
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crippled  the  day  before  at  Tulagi  by 
aircraft  bombs.  The  heavy  cruiser  fired 
torpedoes  without  effect  and  sped  on. 

The  inattentive  Blue  did  manage  to 
sight  something...  It  was  the  laboring 
Jan’is  bow  down,  heading  west  and 
bleeding  oil.  Blue  offered  assistance  but 
it  was  refused.  Jan’is  was  torpedoed  by 
enemy  planes  the  following  day, 
August  10th,  all  hands  were  lost. 

Patterson  continued  in  her  efforts  to 
allert  the  other  forces  while  paralleling 
the  enemy  route.  Her  vigorous  fire 
served  well  until  she  was  hit  near  her 
No.  4  gun  and  her  ready  powder 
ignited.  Bagley  attempted  to  launch 
torpedoes  but  by  the  time  firing  primers 
were  inserted,  the  fast  moving  enemy 
fleet  was  out  of  range. 

Captain  Bode,  rudely  awakened  by 
the  hits  to  his  Chicago ,  poured  25 
rounds  toward  the  Yunagi  but 
succeeded  only  in  knocking  out  her 
searchlight.  The  Japanese  cruiser 
moved  out  of  range  while  the 
bewildered  Chicago  steamed,  as  well  as 
she  was  able,  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
into  an  empty  sea. 

The  fighting  effectiveness  of  the 
Southern  Force  was  cancelled  within 
six  minutes.  With  exception  of  Yunagi' s 
searchlight.  Southern  Force  had  not 
scored  a  single  hit. 

Mikawa's  swing  northward  now  put 
his  fleet  right  into  the  path  of  the  slow 
moving  Northern  Force. 

Steaming  quietly  at  10  knots,  the 
cruisers  Astoria ,  Vincennes,  and 
Ouincey ,  flanked  by  the  destroyers 
Helm  and  Wilson .  turned  northwest. 
The  move  put  the  still  undetected 
Chokai  in  perfect  position;  she  fired 


four  torpedoes  at  10,000  yards. 

Astoria's  bridge  officer,  unaware  of 
the  action  to  the  east,  maintained 
northwest  heading  while  the  gunnery 
officer  leisurely  tested  and  retested  a 
cranky  foreward  fire  control  radar. 
Flares  to  the  south  toward  Tulagi 
brought  a  few  comments  about 
Patterson's  earlier  radio  alarm,  but  no 
one  took  any  action. 

Captain  W.G.  Greenman,  worn  out 
after  two  days  of  continuous  duty,  was 
asleep  in  his  emergency  cabin  next  to 
the  bridge.  Lt.  Cdrs.  Truesdell  and 
Topper,  gunnery  and  damage  control 
officers,  saw  a  string  of  aircraft  flares 
over  Guadalcanal  and  ordered  the 
bridge  to  General  Quarters.  Less  than  a 
minute  later  a  salvo  of  shells  splashed 
short  to  port  of  the  ship. 

Astoria's  six  8-inch  guns  roared 
back  at  Mikawa's  flagship  Chokai. 
Greenman  awoke  to  find  his  ship  in 
action  but  he  didn't  know  with  whom. 
He  assumed  the  Astoria  was  firing  on 
friendly  ships  and  ordered  the  action  to 
cease. 

Truesdell  begged  to  continue  firing; 
Greenman  said  no.  The  debate  on 
Astoria's  bridge  gave  the  Japanese  time 
to  find  her  range.  The  cruiser  suffered 
four  bone  jarring  explosions  before  the 
captain  relented  and  gave  the  order  to 
resume  firing.  The  8-inch  shells  turned 
Astoria's  midships  into  a  flaming 
inferno.  The  Japanese  no  longer  needed 
flares  or  searchlights.  Chokai  closed  to 
4000  yards  and  poured  shell  after  shell 
into  the  crippled  ship.  In  spite  of  her 
wounds,  the  cruiser  managed  to  get  off 
several  deadly  salvos,  one  of  which 
penetrated  and  wrecked  Chokai's  chart 
room. 
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Quincy,  in  the  meantime,  was  on 
fire  and  taking  devastating  hits  from  die 
Aoba. 

The  Japanese  ships  remained 
blacked  out.  With  no  targets  visible, 
Quincy  loosed  two  salvos  before 
Captain  Moore  ordered  cease  fire  for 
fear  of  hitting  his  own  escorts.  Moore 
then  ordered  the  ship's  recognidon 
lights  turned  on.  While  alarmed  junior 
officers  tried  to  argue  him  out  of  it,  the 
officer  of  die  deck,  fearing  a  collision 
with  the  nearby  Vincennes,  ordered  a 
change  of  course.  This  maneuver  swung 
the  Quincy's  bow  away  from  the  action 
and  effecdvely  prevented  her  foreward 
turrets  from  firing  at  the  enemy,  even  if 
they  were  allowed. 

Another  raking  of  shell  fire  torched 
off  the  plane  resdng  on  the  catapult. 
Japanese  ships  on  both  sides  of  Quincy 
pounded  her  at  will. 

Captain  Greenman,  realizing  Astoria 
was  now  between  Quincy  and  its 
targets,  ordered  a  hard  right  turn  just  as 
a  shell  bored  to  die  starboard  side  of  the 
bridge.  The  explosion  spun  the  wheel, 
at  the  same  time  killing  the  signal 
officer  and  helmsman.  The  ship  veered. 
Bosn'  Mate  J.  Young,  though  severely 
wounded,  staggered  to  his  feet,  clutched 
the  wheel  and  brought  die  cruiser  back 
on  course.  With  a  maximum  of  damage 
to  hull  and  running  gear,  the  ship  could 
maintain  only  a  feeble  seven  knots.  She 
was  an  easy  target  for  every  thing  the 
enemy  could  throw. 

Quincy's  Captain  Moore  finally 
telephoned  his  gunners,  "We're  going 
down  between  them  .  Give  'em  hell." 

In  spite  of  die  general  melee  all 
about  his  ship.  Captain  Riefkohl  of  die 
Vincennes  was  not  really  convinced  that 


die  enemy  was  at  hand  until  his  own 
ship  was  illuminated  by  the  Kako. 
Assuming  it  was  a  friend,  Riefkohl 
radioed  politely,  requesting  die  lights  be 
turned  off,  but  his  not  so  naive  gunnery 
officer  Lt.  Cdr.  Adams  prudendy 
trained  his  guns  on  the  lights  nearest. 

The  Kako  promptly  answered  with 
a  salvo  that  set  the  cruiser's  scout  plane 
afire.  Cdr.  Adams  replied  with  a  full  8- 
inch  salvo  that  struck  die  Kinugasa 
killing  four  and  wounding  one.  He  also 
destroyed  their  motorboat.  Vincennes 
dien  moved  in  close  but  did  little 
damage  and  suffered  much. 

The  destroyer  Wilson  charged  in, 
but  her  light  firepower  did  litde  more 
than  imitate  heavy  Japanese  cruisers. 
She  then  mistakenly  chased  an  "enemy" 
ship  until  she  realized  it  was  the  errant 
Bagley. 

The  Helm  sailed  serenely  on.  never 
once  sighting  an  enemy.  The  Eastern 
Force,  under  Rear  Admiral  Norman 
Scott,  blinded  by  constant  rain  squalls 
and  a  lack  of  radio  communication, 
never  did  know  what  was  happening. 

The  Vincennes  took  two  portside 
torpedoes  from  Mikawa's  flagship.  At 
2:03  A.M.,  she  took  another  from  the 
Yubari,  killing  even  one  in  the  No.  1 
fireroom.  The  ship  floundered  to  a  stop. 
Two  enemy  searchlights  inspected  the 
wreck  in  a  casual  manner.  Assuming 
they  were  friendly,  the  captain  of  the 
Vincennes  ordered  the  American  flag 
hoisted. 

Insulted  by  this  brazen  show,  the 
Japanese  slammed  a  dozen  more  shells 
into  the  wreck.  Satisfied  with  the  kill, 
the  Yubari  moved  off  in  search  of  other 
prey.  At  02:50  the  Vincennes  rolled  and 
sank. 
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The  little  picket  destroyer  Ralph 
Talbot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  action 
came  charging  in  hoping  to  take  on  the 
Japanese.  At  02:15  she  was  discovered 
by  the  Tenryu  and  illuminated. 
Furutaka  and  Yubari  joined  their  sister 
and  promptly  plastered  the  Talbot  from 
4.000  yards.  Commander  J.  W. 
Callahan,  puzzled  by  being  fired  on  by 
what  he  thought  were  friendly  ships, 
turned  on  his  recognition  lights. 

The  surprised  Japanese  stopped 
firing,  but  only  for  a  moment.  They 
opened  up  again  and  hit  the  hapless  ship 
until  it  burst  into  flames.  The  Talbot  got 
off  four  torpedoes;  all  missed.  A  rain 
squall  moved  in  and  helped  hide  her.  At 
the  same  time  it  aided  in  putting  out  her 
fires. 

This  fiasco,  however,  convinced 
Admiral  Nlikawa  that  this  little  ship  was 
a  scout  for  Fletcher's  battleships  and 
carrier  force  he  assumed  to  be  lurking 
in  the  area.  Therefore  he  felt  it 
necessary  for  his  smaller  force  to 
withdraw.  Had  he  attacked  tire 
transports  at  Guadalcanal,  as  was  his 
original  intent,  it  is  doubtful  tire 
Marines  could  have  held  the  island. 

Tire  gallant  Astoria,  burning  Fiercely 
from  stem  to  stem,  was  little  better  than 
a  funeral  pyre  for  many  of  her  crew. 
Ironically,  only  three  years  before,  tire 
proud  Astoria  had  borne  the  ashes  of 
fomrer  Japanese  Ambassador  Hiroshi 
Saio  to  his  homeland. 

But  she  was  still  fighting  hard  in 
spite  of  sixty-five  recorded  8  inch  shell 
hits  and  just  as  many  5  inch  hits. 
Communication  Officer  Lt.  Cdr.  W.B. 
Davidson  climbed  into  No.  2.  the  only 
turret  not  damaged,  and  coaxed  its  guns 
onto  a  searchlight  toward  the  east.  He 
fired  tire  twelfth  and  last  salvo;  it 


clobbered  the  foreward  turret  of  tire 

Chokai. 

Below,  the  engine  room  was 
overwhelmed  by  damage,  loss  of 
communications  and  smoke.  As  the 
engines  rumbled  to  a  stop.  Lt.  Cdr.  J.D. 
Hayes  and  tire  black  gang  made  their 
way  to  the  fantail.  They  joined 
Commander  F.E.  Shoup  and  others  who 
were  hoping  for  tire  return  of  the 
Japanese.  Together  Urey  made  ready 
No.  3  turret  intending  to  aim  by  hand 
and  fire  into  the  first  Jap  that  canre  in 
range. 

WiUr  no  steam  power  to  pressurize 
the  hoses,  the  plucky  fantail  survivors 
fastened  lines  and  lowered  empty 
powder  cases  to  scoop  water  on  Ure 
roaring  blaze  amidships. 

While  the  bucket  brigade  was 
inching  foreward.  Shipfitters  C.C. 
Watkins.  W.J.  Wyatt  and  Watertender 
R.R.  Touve  heard  calls  for  help  from 
wiUrin  the  ship.  WiUrout  hesitation  the 
three  plunged  into  the  flames  and  then 
fought  Ureir  way  back  with  Urree 
wounded  comrades.  Cdr.  Shoup  said  it 
was  Ure  bravest  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

A  heavy  rainstorm  gave  some 
assistance  to  Ure  men.  Through  Ure 
noise  and  confusion  Ure  men  aft  heard 
Urunrping  of  a  gasoline  pump, 
indicating  somebody  alive  up  foreward. 
It  was  Captain  Greennrair  with 
survivors  of  the  bridge  and  foreward 
turrets. 

Around  daybreak,  the  destroyer 
Bagiev ,  attracted  by  flames,  appeared 
on  Ure  scene.  Captain  Greennran. 
worried  that  Ure  magazine  might 
explode,  requested  Ure  destroyer  take 
off  his  crew.  Bow  to  bow,  this  was 
accomplished  without  incident. 
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Toward  the  cruiser's  stem,  a  light 
was  observed  through  the  smoke. 
Possibly  there  were  more  men  alive. 
Greenman  returned  and  made  another 
attempt  to  save  his  ship.  Almost  300 
wounded,  burned  and  smoke-blackened 
men  volunteered  to  go  back  aboard 
while  the  minesweeper  Hopkins  took 
the  ship  in  tow. 

For  the  next  three  hours  damage 
control  parties  shored  weakened 
bulkheads,  welders  cut  away  jagged 
metal,  and  welded  patches  to  the 
groaning  ship.  Medics  searched 
darkened  corridors  for  wounded.  Other 
men  halted  the  inflow  of  water  by 
stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows  in  shot 
holes.  Engineers  wrestled  with 
generators  and  machinery,  some  of  the 
clogged  pumps  were  restarted. 

The  destroyer  Wilson  ran  alongside 
giving  assistance  with  fighting  the  fires. 
Before  noon,  both  assisting  ships  were 
called  away  to  protect  the  transports. 
The  destroyer  Buchanan  and  the  supply 
ship  Alchiba  raced  to  take  their  places 
but  they  were  too  late. 

At  noon,  August  9,  with  the  water 
lapping  at  her  decks,  the  exhausted 
crew  slipped  over  the  side.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  the  ship  heeled  to  port  and 
sank. 

The  9950  dsp  ton  C  A  34, 
christened  Astoria ,  was  launched  16 
December  1933  at  Puget  Sound; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lelia  C.  McKay, 
great  granddaughter  of  Alexander 
McKay,  one  of  Astoria's  first  settlers  in 
1811.  McKay  was  killed  two  months 
later  aboard  the  Tonquin  when  that  ship 
was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
Vancouver  Island  Indians. 

The  sleek  Astoria  was 


commissioned  28  April  1934.  She 
sported  a  solid  silver  10  inch  by  14  inch 
plaque  of  the  Astoria  Column  in  bas- 
relief,  donated  by  the  proud  school 
children  of  Astoria,  Oregon. 

American  and  Australian  losses  that 
terrible  night  off  Savo  Island  were 
1,023  killed  and  709  wounded.  Add  to 
this  the  251  men  lost  the  next  day  on 
the  Jarvis.  Her  fate  was  a  mystery  until 
after  the  war. 

The  Astoria,  Quincy,  Vincennes, 
Canberra  and  Jarvis  were  sunk. 

The  Chicago,  Ralph  Talbot  and 
Patterson  were  heavily  damaged. 

Japanese  casualties  amounted  to  38 
dead,  33  wounded.  Chokai  suffered 
considerable  damage  due  to  Astoria's 
accurate  gunnery  which  accounted  for 
32  of  the  38  fatalities.  Three  of 
Mikawa's  ships  suffered  minor  damage, 
none  of  his  ships  were  sunk.  All  of  his 
scout  planes  were  safely  recovered. 

Tradition  dictates  the  winner  of  a 
sea  engagement  names  the  battle. 
Admiral  Mikawa  very  definitely  was 
the  winner.  The  Japanese  named  it  "The 
First  Battle  of  the  Solomon  Sea." 

We  know  it  as  "The  Battle  of  Savo 
Island"  where  the  proud  cruiser  Astoria 
and  238  of  her  gallant  crew  forever  rest. 

With  flags  flying,  she  spit  defiance 
to  the  very  end.  She  will  never  be 
forgotten. 
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As  exciting  as  this  story  is,  it  cannot 
compare  to  Don  Marshall's  own 
experiences  in  the  Marines  during  the 
war.  These  have  been  published  by 
Plaistow  Press,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
England,  in  the  After  the  Battle 
Magazine  in  1993.  As  he  describes 
landing  on  Iwo  Jimo  in  1945,  "None  of 
us  suspected  we  were  about  to  face  the 
most  formidable  fortress  in  the  world, 
much  less  become  participants  in  a 
battle  without  massive  troop  movements 
or  large  scale  planning,  a  battle 
destined  to  kill  some  28, 000  men  in  a 
dirty,  hate-filled,  36-day  slugfest."  The 
story  of  Marshall's  experiences,  the 


drawings  he  made  while  still  on  the 
island,  and  the  official  Marine  Corps 
photographs  taken  during  and  after  the 
war,  overwhelm  the  senses  with  horror. 

Don  Marshall  is  best  known  for  his 
books,  Oregon  Shipwrecks  (1984), 
published  by  B infiord  and  Mort,  and 
California  Shipwrecks  (1977), 
published  by  Superior  Press,  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  distributed  by  Binford 
and  Mort.  He  has  published  stories  in 
many  magazines  such  as  the  Oregon 
Coast  Magazine,  the  Western  Boatman 
Magazine,  and  the  Legionaire 
Newspaper.  Marshall's  story,  "A 
Friend  In  Deed, "  was  selected  by  Alfred 
Hitchcock's  Mystery  Magazine  for  1993 
Murder  On  Main  Street  anthology 
publication  by  Marboro  Books.  In 
1991,  he  wrote,  Who  Discovered  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca?  for  Ye  Galleon 
Press  of  Fairfield,  Washington. 

Marshall  teaches  writing  skills  to 
students  of  his  Creative  Writing  Class 
at  Clatsop  Community  College.  His 
lessons  are  as  entertaining  as  they  are 
instructive  and  among  the  most  popular 
offered.  He  has  also  been  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  meetings  of  many 
organizations,  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society,  included. 


The  first  issue  of  Cumtux  magazine  was  printed  in  1 980.  Ov  er  fifty  issues  have 
followed.  Copies  of  most  of  these  are  on  sale  at  the  Heritage  Museum,  1618 
Exchange  in  Astoria.  They  can  also  be  found  at  the  Flavel  House  and  at  several 
book  stores  in  Astoria.  Chris'  News,  at  14th  and  Commercial,  has  the  current  copy 
on  sale,  plus  a  number  of  older  issues.  The  Astoria  Public  Library'  also  has  copies 
of  every'  issue,  but  their  bound  volumes  of  Cumtux  cannot  be  checked  out.  Susan 
Leinweber  has  typed  an  index  to  them.  One  copy  is  in  the  Astoriana  section  of  the 
library,  another  is  at  the  Heritage  Center. 
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Still  Kicking 

Gordon  Pope  walked  into  the 
Heritage  Museum  last  month  to  report 
that,  contrary  to  an  article  in  the 
Winter,  1994,  issue  of  Cumtux,  he  is 
not  dead,  but  is  alive  and  still  kicking. 
Gordon  lives  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  and 
was  here  on  a  visit  to  old  friends,  some 
of  whom  were  surprised  to  see  him 
walking  around.  Someone  else  with  the 
same  name,  a  birthdate  about  the  same 
time  and  also  bom  in  Oregon,  was  in 
the  Social  Security  Death  Index. 
Gordon  Pope  was  mentioned  in  an 
article  about  his  great  grandfather,  Hans 
Anderson,  the  first  Norwegian  in 
Clatsop  County.  Gordon  was  raised  in 
the  Nehalem  Valley  and  says  that  he  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  former 
residents  of  that  area.  The  biggest 
change  that  he  noticed  since  he  left 
many  years  ago  is  that  there  are  big 
stands  of  timber  in  the  valley  now. 
When  he  left,  it  had  been  all  logged  off. 
Gordon  says  that  he  is  considering 
moving  back  to  Clatsop  County  and 
may  write  down  some  of  his  memories 
of  the  valley  for  the  readers  of  Cumtux. 

The  "Hindu's"  of  Alderbrook 

When  Jeff  Smith,  curator  at  CCHS, 
invited  me  to  meet  two  women  who 
were  members  of  a  "Hindu"  family  that 
had  lived  in  Alderbrook  about  1920,  I 
expected  to  see  them  clothed  in 
beautiful  sari's.  Preconceived  notions 
died  quickly  when  I  met  Erika  Surat 
Anderson  and  her  grandmother,  Kartar 
Dhillon.  Erika  lives  in  Venice, 
California  and  works  as  a  film  editor. 
She  is  involved  in  an  exciting  project  in 
partnership  with  her  grandmother.  They 


are  researching  the  community  of  East 
Indians,  improperly  called  "Hindus," 
who  lived  in  this  area  in  the  1910s  to 
1920s  and  worked  at  the  Hammond 
Lumber  Mill.  Erika  hopes  to  return  at 
Christmas  time  and  would  like  to  speak 
to  anyone  who  remembers  the 
"Hindus."  Her  grandmother,  Kar,  lived 
in  Alderbrook  as  a  child  and  is  writing 
her  reminiscences  of  those  years.  Erika 
plans  to  film  the  story.  Anyone  with 
information  should  speak  to  Jeff  Smith 
(325-2203)  or  the  Editor  (325-7852). 
Kar's  two  older  brothers,  Kapur  and 
Budha  Singh,  are  both  still  living. 


Kartar  Dhillon  and  Erika  Andersen 
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Another  Glitch 

One  of  the  definitions  of  a  "glitch," 
according  to  my  Mirriam-Webster 
dictionary',  is  a  false  or  spurious 
electronic  signal.  A  spurious  electronic 
signal  in  my  computer  resulted  in  an 
error  in  the  article,  "Submarines 
Below,"  about  die  wartime  memories  of 
K.A.  Baker.  Several  people  contacted 
me  to  tell  me  that  I  had  gotten  it 
backward,  when  I  wrote  that  Baker  had 
been  a  1st  Lieutenant,  dien  rose  die  next 
year  to  a  2nd  Lieutenant.  Mrs.  Baker 
recendy  called  with  an  update  on  her 
husband's  condition.  He  is  in  rehab  at 
Crestview  Care  Center  after  having 
fractured  his  femur.  He  is  now  walking 
with  a  walker  and  the  doctors  are 
pleased  with  his  progress. 

The  Separation 

Remember  die  article  in  Cumtux 
about  Helen  Elomaa  Angberg  and  her 
sister,  Sylvia,  who  were  separated 
seventy  two  years  ago  after  diey  had 
been  orphaned'7  The  next  issue  will 
have  an  update  on  die  story-with 
photographs  of  the  family  reunion,  at 
last,  and  the  story  of  Sylvia's  life  in 
Russia. 

Jean  Sandoz 

We  sadly  note  here  the  passing  of 
two  wonderful  people.  Jean  Sandoz  and 
Edielyn  Maude  Vaale.  Jean  had 
volunteered  as  a  docent,  greeting 
visitors  at  both  die  Flavel  House  and  die 
Heritage  Center  for  a  long  time.  She 
was  well-acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  county'.  Her  grandmother  was 
Celesda  Ann  Neal  Gearhart  who  taught 
here  for  many  years.  The  town  of 
Gearhart  was  named  after  her  great 
grandfather.  Philip  Gearhart,  who  with 
his  wife  and  children  were  pioneers  of 
1848.  Jean  helped  to  write  the  story  of 
the  Gearhart  family,  along  with  Agnes 
Gamer  and  Marjorie  Boehm  in  die 


Summer  and  Fall,  1985  issues  of 
Cumtux.  Jean  Sandoz  and  her  daughter 
had  recently  been  hostesses  at  tiieir 
home  for  die  homes  tour  during  the 
Regatta.  We  will  miss  her  cheerfulness 
and  warmth. 

Eth  Vaale 

The  Winter.  1994,  issue  of  Cumtux 
had  an  interview  with  Ethelvn  Maude 
Tweedle  Vaale.  "Eth,"  as  she  was 
called,  had  such  a  lively  personality' 
diat  we  chose  to  print  her  reminiscences 
just  as  she  told  them,  so  tiiat  die  reader 
would  be  charmed  by  her  as  we  were. 
We  are  so  glad  tiiat  we  were  invited  by 
her  grand  niece,  Carol  Seppa.  to 
interview  her.  and  we  are  tiiankful  that 
Helen  Gaston  felt  tiiat  tiiis  interview 
was  an  important  one  to  do,  and  helped 
to  arrange  it. 

Preserve  history  now 

If  die  reader  has  a  relative  or  friend 
whose  reminiscences  should  be 
preserved,  we  urge  you  to  capture  them 
on  paper  or  on  tape  and  give  copies  to 
the  Clatsop  County'  Historical  Society, 
1618  Exchange  in  Astoria. 

Seaside  Girls  Band 

Dorothy  Boyle  called  CCHS  with  an 
identification  of  the  photograph  of  the 
girls  band  on  board  ship  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  last  issue  of  Cumtux.  She 
reported  that  they  were  members  of  die 
Seaside  Girl's  Band. 

Thanks  Due 

Sandra  Arbaugh  merits  a  big  tiiank- 
you  for  having  proofread  all  tiiose  parts 
of  Cumtux  that  are  error-free.  Sandra 
and  her  husband.  Rev.  William 
Arbaugh,  plan  to  move  to  Portland. 
They  have  placed  their  historic  home, 
the  Philip  Cherry'  house,  on  the  market. 
Thank  you,  Sandra! 
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